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ABSTRACT 

The major task of this report is to describe and 
evaluate the participation and status achievements of Orientals i 
the labor market, with particular attention to factors affecting 
participation and whether differences in participation as compare 
that of whites reflect discrimination. Inequalities and 
discrimination are examined in terms of labor force participation 
occupational achievement^ occupational mobility, and earnings. A 
brief resume of Oriental immigration is followed by descriptions 
settlement patterns and socioeconomic characteristics. Difference 
participation between whites and Orientals are examined and the 
relationship of participation to sociodemographic determinants ar 
investigated. Levels of occupational status reached by Oriental 
workers in the U.S. are described and documented and the dynamics 
the occupational structure, conditions influencing mobility, and 
consequences of these for achievement are examined. Earnings from 
wages and salaries in 1969 serve as a measure in the differential 
analysis of income. A final chapter presents a brief profile of t 
status achievements of Orientals and a discussion of the implicat 
of contemporary oriental achievement. Appendixes include descript 
of three measures used, occupation scores and frequencies, a 
description of the sample, and ideas for further research. 
(Author/NJ) 
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PREFACE 



Equality of opportunity has become more than an ideal in the United 
States. It is now an important part of social policy, and includes oppor- 
tunities for active participation in the labor market. Employment 
represents an important segment of the lives of most people iii America, 
as in most industrialized societies. In principle, employment status, 
occupational achievement, mobility and earnings should be based 
primarily on ability and competence. Differences in achievement because 
of color, ethnicity or sex are not consistent with the concept of equal 
opportunity. Yet inequalities and discrimination have not been eliminated. 
Therefore, the question of the extent to which color, ethnic and sex 
characteristics advance or impede employment and career chances 
is a very special and timely theoretical and policy issue. Based on a 
large national sample, this report provides an analysis of differences 
in participation and achievement between color- ethnic minorities and 
whites and also between men and women. 

This research has evolved since its beginning in the fall of 1973 
when the plan was to concentrate on the participation and achievement 
of Spanish origin perscns. For comparative purposes, it was immediately 
obvious that not only whites but black too^should beancluded in the study 
population. American Indians and Orientals were subsequently added, 
since the focus was on discrimination and since census data files 
contained the necessary information. 

Findings are presented in two volumes: Volume I, Spanish Americans 
and Indians in the Labor Market, and Volume IE, Orientals in the American 
Labor Market . This may be the first study to cover ^s many as ten 
distinctive color-ethnic groups in the labor market, particularly in the 
kind of detail provided in these two volumes. We do not take special 
pride in this. Rather it is a tribute to unnamed persons in the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census who had the foresight and capability to make such 
information ava'' ble on computer tapes. To their credit, it is now 
possible to see answers to questions which heretofore were unanswerable 
because of the lack of adequate data. 

This two volume report is a collaborative effort in which the authors 
worked together closely and sometimes plagiarized ideas from one another. 
In the daily business of research, there was much discussion about 
questions and interpretations of particular aspects of the investigation. 
As indicated by suggestions for further research in Appendix D, discussions 
often turned to alternative directions this line of research might take in 
order to more nearly answer a question. 



We are indebted, of course, to a number of people who in various 
ways and in connection with various aspects of this research made 
invaluable contributions. We are particularly indebted to Dr. V/alter 
Postle and Robert Healy. Dr. Postle, Regional Economist, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Region IX, was instru- 
mental in making arrangements for most of the early phases of the data 
processing. Bob Healy, Lawrence Berkeley Laboratories, very 
meticulously developed computer programs, prepared table formats 
and executed computer runs. In the earliest -'of the planning phases. 
Dr. Thomas R- Panko provided advice and counsel regarding occupa- 
tional classifications and scaling. Rosemary Waters single-handedly 
typed several drafts of text and tables while maintaining some semblance 
of order among the authors. 
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NOTATIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS 



PUS Public Use Sample 

LFP Labor force participation 

LFPR Labor force participation rate 

NELF Not in labor force 

ER Employment rate 

UR Unemployment rate 

HOH Head of household 

CEB Children ever born 

OCC70 Occupation score, 1970 

OCC65 Occupation score, 1965 

D Index of dissimilarity 

RMS Relative mobility score 

PC. . . Abbreviated footnote format for designating published 
data from the 1970 census. For example, PC(2)-1C 
refers to: 



U. S. Bureau of the Census 
Census of the Population: 1970 
Subject Reports 
Final Report PC(2)-1C 
Persons of Spanish Origin 



Estimated values not shown because of small 
frequencies in PUS samples. The basic rule 
was to calculate averages, rates and percentages 
with base frequencies of at least 20. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE PROBLEM, DATA AND MEASURES 



This study is aimed at understanding differences in achievements of 
minorities in the labor market. The national goal of equal employment 
opport»mities for all regardless of color, sex, age or national origin has 
yet to be fully realized. Since a number of programs have been designed 
and activated to help accomplish this goal, it is important to assess the 
extent to which participation, achievement and mobility in the labor market 
have become equal. Only recently has there been data at the national level 
which would permit detailed assessments of American Indians, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans, or of Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos and Koreans. 
While there is considerable information about the labor market activity 
of some minorities, especially blacks, almost no information has been 
available for others. Even for black workers, however, relatively little 
is known about certain aspects of their involvement in the labor market, 
especially their occupational mobility. Moreover, the relatively recent 
surge of interest in the welfare of women has not been matched by com- 
prehensive information cn the achievements of women, many of whom 
are doubly disadvantaged by'their sex and color or ethnic origin. 

Results of this study are presented in two volumes: Volume I, Spanish 
Americans and Indians in the Labor Market , and Volume II, Orientals 
in the American Labor Market . This division of labor is dictated by 
three general considerations. First, Spanish, Indians and blacks are 
generally among the most disadvantaged, whereas Orientals have been 
relatively successful in matching the accomplishments of the white 
majority in recent years. Second, the several populations with roughly 
comparable heritage are treated together. Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans have in common a Spanish heritage, just as Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos and Koreaps have an Oriental heritage, although there are 
many specific differences among these groups. American Indians, of 
course, differ from a.11 other American minorities in their experiences 
through history. They are treated in this analysis with the more 
disadvantaged groups. Third, the sheer detail of information encourages 
some separation of the findings. Both volumes provide comparative data 
for whites who, as a majority group, represent a benchmark. Volume I 
also contains detailed comparable data for blacks as the largest single 
color minority, although the study was not designed initially to concentrate 
on blacks. 
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OBJECTIVES 



The major task in this report is to describe and evaluate the 
participation and status achievements of Orientals in the labor market, 
with particular attention to factors affecting such participation and 
whether differences in their participation as compared with that of whites 
reflect discrimination. By 1970, the labor market achievements of Orientals 
in the United States hardly qualified them as oppressed peoples. In 
earlier days, however, Chinese, Japanese and Filipinos were often objects 
of harsh and discriminatory treatment. Their more recent successes 
should provide clues to the more general question!:, of why and how 
distinctive minorities attaiit high status in the United States. Despite 
their apparent success, the possibility still exists that discrimination 
against Orientals continues, and it is this possibility that constitutes a 
major focus throughout this study. 

Within the labor market context, inequalities and discrimination will 
be examined in terms of four major areas: (1) labor force participation, 
(2) occupational achievement, (3) occupational mobility, and (4) earnings 
from wages and salaries. Differences in achievement between Orientals 
and whites as Well as among Orientals may be attributed to differences in 
personal background factors, such as age, sex, education and vocational 
training, which are typically antecedent to entrance into the job market. 
Differences also may result from factors which do not necessarily antedate 
employment, such as marriage, fertility, size of family or health. 



THE SAMPLE DATA 



The basic information for this study was derived from the Public 
Use Sample (PUS) files from the United States census for 1970. These 
files represent records from the 1970 census sample questionnaires. 
Each of six primary PUS's constitutes a one-percent sample and each is 
self- weighting, which means that a person included in a one-percent 
sample can be assigned a weight of 100 to obtain an estimate of the frequency 
of a particular characteristic for the entire population. Since the PUS's 
contain a number of questions in common, it is possible to combine all 
six to obtain a national sample as large as 6% for some purposes. 

Variations in the size of the sample populations in this study result 
not only from differences in the size of the base populations but also from 
differences in the sampling fraction for different phases of the study. 
In general, the largest possible, sample (6%) was designated for Orientals, 
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since their numbers in the U.S. are relatively small. It was necessary, 
however, to employ a three percent sample of Orientals for the analysis 
of occupational mobility, because the census items on employment in 
1965 and 1970 were included in only half of the six PUS's. A two percent 
sample of whites was ample for all comparable analyses. 

The actual selection of persons to be included in the study was based 
on several considerations. A primary objective in designating sample 
populations for the labor force participation phase of the study was to 
include all persons who were actual or potential members of the labor 
force. Only those employed or v/ith earnings were identified for later 
phases of the analysis. The total samples therefore include all persons 
14 to 69 years of age in 1970 who were not residents of institutions nor 
enrolled in school. The age range was considered broad enough to include 
persons most likely, by age alone, to be actual or potential participants 
in the labor market. Institutional and student populations were excluded 
on the grounds that they involve special circumstances, the effects of 
which might confound the resulting observations about labor market behavior. 
Persons living in group quarters or institutions included those living 
in such diverse. places as correctional institutions, mental hospitals, homes 
for the aged and dependent, homes for the physically handicapped, rooming 
and boarding houses, military installations and college dormitories. The 
labor market activity of such persons is likely to differ from those not 
living in institutions. Similarly, students are unlike nonstudents in a 
number of ways, although many students are also in the labor force. 
By exclusion of institutional and student populations, then, the sample 
populations are made more homogeneous. 

Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans and whites are identified 
by the race codes in the census data. Spanish origin persons were 
separately identified and subtracted from the white sample. The final 
selection resulted in the following samples: 



Male Female 

Japanese (6%) 8,376 11,747 

Chinese (6%) 6, 537 6,456 

Filipino (6%) 4, 832 4, 839 

Korean (6%) 761 1,489 

White (2%) 883,838 1,018,059 



INEQUALITY, SEGREGATION AND DISCRIMINATION 



Conceptualization and measurement of discrimination pose difficult 
problems despite the voluminous literature on discrimination. There is 
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little argument that either blacks or women have been subject to discrimina- 
tion in the labor market. On the other hand, there have been few attempts 
to measure the degree to which such discrimination exists (Blalock, 1967:10). 
Part of the difficulty in defining discr iniination can be attributed to the 
failure to distinguish between the process of discriminating and the results 
of this process. Furthermore, discrimination is often conceived as 
"unequal treatment of equals" without fully specifying "equal with respect 
to what." Presumably, minority members are treated unequally because of 
their minority characteristics rather than because of other traits. However, 
the identification of factors relevant to equal (or unequal) treatment in the 
labor market is essential for any consideration of equality and discrimination. 

Discrimination is defined for purposes of this study as (1) an effect 
or resultant condition of discriminatory processes, (Z) represented by 
inequality in the labor market among persons equally well qualified for 
(3) achievement in the labor market. This conceptualization of discrimination 
has several important implications. First, it is developed partly in 
anticipation of the census data used in this study, which are better suited to 
an investigation of discrimination as a product than as a process. Second, 
the focus of attention is clarified by specifying which aspects of discriniination 
will be examined. Emphasis on the effects of discrimination does not 
imply, of course, that behavior involved in the process of discrimination 
is unimportant. Third, discrimination is regarded as unequal achievement 
among equals, where "equal" is defined on the basis of factors relevant 
to participation and achievement in the labor market. In general, these 
factors include the acquisition of experiences and skills important (a) to 
obtaining employment, fb) to attaining an occupational level consistent 
with personal qualifications, (c) to advancing in the occupational structure 
on the basis of ability, and (d) to earnings commensurate with skills and 
level of occupational achievement. In a negative sense, relevant factors 
imply the absence of constraints or disabilities which, if present, would 
serve to limit participation and achievement. Fourth, equality is treated 
as a status equivalent, i.e., persons occupying the same position in the 
social structure or in the labor market are viewed as equal in status. 

Whether by accident or intent, equally well- qualified persons must be 
treated unequally in order for discrimination to result. What constitutes 
being qualified for achievement in the job market is typically rather elusive. 
Here we distinguish three types of factors which influence the participation 
of individuals in the job market: skill factors, or those things that help 
prepare people for entrance into and achievement in the labor market; 
non-skill factors, or personal characteristics, which may affect chances 
of getting a job but which do not directly involve job skills; and situational 
factors, such as residential location, the demand for workers or transportation 
facilities. Among the many forces that determine the nature and extent 
of labor market participation, this study is concerned with the first two 
types of influences. These may be considered as primary and secondary, 
depending on whether they bear directly or indirectly on individual work 
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skills and emplo/nient. Education, job training, and health for example, 
are primary factors in that they have to do with preparation and readiness 
for work. Marital status, fertility and size of family are secondary, 
since they have a less direct though nevertheless important bearing on 
work skills and potential. As a resultant condition, discrimination 
implies that barriers have been iinposcd which effectively prevent minorities 
from reaching their full potential in the labor market. 



MEASURES 



Three kinds of measures are necessary to operationalize the concepts 
discussed so far: equal qualifications, participation and achievement, and 
discriniination. 

As an indicator of level of educational achievement, years of school 
completed is a conventional measure, and those with similar levels of 
attainment are often regarded as equally well equipped for work achievement. 
Numerous studies have consistently found positive relationships between 
years of school completed and '^success" in the job market. Nevertheless, 
formal schooling is a rather crude measure of either educational attainment 
or of preparation for work. Two major assumptions may be questioned., 
First, there is the assumption that equivalence in years of school completed 
means equivalence in education attainment. This assumption may be 
challenged on the grounds of differences in the quality of teaching, 
educational facilities and curricula sometimes within the same school 
as well as between schools, school systems, communities and regions. 
The fact that two people'have completed twelve years of school does not 
guarantee that they have attained the same educational level. It may be 
noted also that twelve years of schooling does not necessarily indicate 
twice as much education as the completion of six years. Second, the 
assumption that equivalence in educational level means being equally 
well prepared for participation and success in the job market may be 
challenged for some of the same reasons plus the lack of vocational 
preparation for many students. However, it is not totally unreasonable 
to assume that, on the average , per sons with similar levels of schooling 
are similarly qualified. 

As a complementary indicator of qualification for achievement, job 
training bears more directly on the development of work skills than does 
education. Job training programs are relatively short-term experiences 
for more specific purposes than formal schooling. The quality as well 
as the specific content of training programs are not identical any more 
than schools are identical. But since job training is so directly related 
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to the development of work skills, intergroup differences in participation 
in job training may be interpreted as differences in preparation for work. 

Health, or conversely disability, is a further indicator of preparation 
and readiness for work. Unlike education and training, health does not 
involve the development of work skills, but a disability can serve to limit 
participation in the labor market. Certain kinds of physical or mental 
disabilities can severely restrict, even preclude, entrance into or full 
participation in the labor market. While there is no suitable information 
for ascertaining degrees of health, census data make it possible to 
distinguish between certain aspects of "poor health," as indicated by the 
duration of an illness or disability. 

In short, equally well qualified persons will be identified on the basis 
of their educational attainment, job training and health. The expectation, 
of course, should be that equally well qualified persons will on the average 
do equally well in the labor market. The net result of conceptual, technical 
and practical problems requires cautious interpretations with appropriate 
qualifications because of less than perfect data and measures which 
depend heavily on underlying assumptions. 

Measurement of participation and achievement in the labor market is 
easier in some respects than determining equal qualifications for achievement. 
In part this is true because there are a number of conventional measures 
for labor force participation (labor force participation rates, employment 
and unemployment rates, and weeks and hours worked) and for income 
(median earnings from wages and salary). However, standards for deter- 
mining levels of occupational achievement and measuring the several 
components of occupational mobility are far less conventional and less 
widely accepted. Census occupational categories have been employed for 
many years with only relatively minor modifications from time to time, 
but unfortunately there is no inherent ranking of occupational categories. 
In order to distinguish levels of occupational achievement, it is necessary 
to construct an index capable of ordering occupational categories from 
high to low. This procedure has been accomplished for this study, as will 
subsequently be described more fully. 

Measurement of occupational mobility presented the most difficult of 
the measurement tasks in this investigation, because of the very complexity 
of mobility itself and because relatively little progress has been made 
toward developing adequate mobility measures. Not only can mobility be 
characterized by its incidence, but also by distance and direction of 
movement between occupational origins and destinations. Given an 
occupational scale, such as that constructed for this study, direction of 
movement is easily determinable. But measuring mobility distance 
is far more complicated. For other than purely descriptive purposes, 
the difference between occupation scores at two points in time is an unsuitable 

measure of distance. Since the difference in occupation scores is a function 
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of both origin and destination levels, the difference in scores confuses 
causes with effects. 

No single or simple measure adequately assesses discrimination. 
Moreover, discrimination may be found at either some or all stages of 
individual participation in the job market. In general, the strategy for 
determining the presence of discrimination in this study will be to compare 
persons defined as equal in one or more respects--other than color, 
ethnicity or sex--to determine whether or not their participation and 
achievement in the labor market is also equal. The presence of discrepancies 
can then be interpreted as discrimination. This strategy can be illustrated 
briefly. Orientals and whites with twelve years of school completed may 
be assumed to be equally well qualified as far as educational attainment 
is concerned. Therefore, if Filipinos, for example, were found to have 
lower employment rates, lower occupation scores, a lower incidence of 
upward occupational mobility and lower average earnings than whites, 
it would be quite evident that among high school graduates Filipinos were 
subject to discrimination in comparison with whites. It is not expected 
that actual patterns will be as neat and clear as in this hypothetical illustration, 
and it may well be that one group sometimes ranks higher and sometimes 
lower than other groups. 

One specific measure, applied intermittently throughout the analysis, 
can sometimes be interpreted as a measure of discrimination. This is 
the index of dissimilarity, D, which basically measures the unevenness 
in a pair of percentage distributions. The D- index can serve as an indicator 
of discrimination where, for example, the occupational distributions of 
two groups of high school graduates are under examination. Since each 
group has the same educational level, their occupational distributions 
should be very similar and any noticeable difference reflected by the D-index 
suggests the possibility of discrimination. However, as noted at appropriate 
points later in the discussion, unless two groups are equally qualified, the 
dissimilarity index probably measures something besides discrimination. 

The ensuing discussion is organized in both a logical and functional 
sense. We begin with questions of labor force participation, which are 
followed by the topics of occupational achievement, occupational mobility 
and earnings from wages and salaries. Earnings are directly dependent 
on the kind of occupation a person has attained and perhaps also on movement 
between jobs in the recent past, Occupa ' ^'onal achievement must, of 
course, be preceded by active participation in the labor market- Hence, 
there arc a series of stages leading to the outcome of earnings from an 
occupation. Inequalities or discrimination can occur at one or more of 
these stages and discrimination at prior stages can exert significant 
influences on subsequent stages. For this reason the analysis proceeds 
from, the point of "getting into the labor market" to comparisons of levels 
of earnings. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ORIENTALS IN THE UNITED STATES 



Orientals constitute less than 1% of the population in the United States, 
although the importance of their presence in the past and at the present 
time far outweigh their numbers. Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos and 
Koreans are the most nuinerous Orientals in this country. In 1970, 
there were nearly 600, 000 Japanese, over 430, 000 Chinese, 338, 000 
Filipinos and 70,000 Koreans (Table 2.01). Major changes have occur"^-: d 
in immigration policies and employment within the past generation and 
the typical Oriental American now is much different than the earlier 
Chinese and Japanese immigrants. 

This discussion begins with a brief resume of Oriental immigration 
followed by descriptions of their settlement patterns and their socioeconomic 
characteristics. A much fuller treatment of the background of Chinese 
Americans is provided by Lyman (1974) and for the Japanese by Petersen 
(1971). 



1 

IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH 



As with immigrants from many countires. Orientals came to the United 
States in successive waves, with the Chinese being the first to arrive in 
substantial numbers in the 1870's. Thirty years later immigrants from 
the Orient were primarily Japanese. Filipinos did "-^ot arrive in number 
until after World War I, and Koreans after World War II. As a result of 
differences in the timing of immigration and prevailing conditions at the 
time of entry, each of the Orientals population has undergone somewhat 
different experiences. 



This section draws heavily from material in the following publications: 
Monica Boyd, "Oriental Immigration: The Experience of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Filipino Population in the United States," Internation?^! 
Micration Review, Vol. V (Spring, 1971), pp. 48-6i; Historical Statistics 
of the United States: Colonial Times to 1957; Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1967; Annual Report of the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, 1973; and Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1972. 
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Table 2.01. Orientals in the United States, by Regions, 1970 
(numbers in OOO's) 



Region Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 

Number % Number % Number % Number % 

United States 588 100.0 432 100.0 337 100.0 70 100.0 

Northeast 39 6.7 115 26.7 30 9.0 14 19.8 

North Central 43 7. 3 38 8. 8 27 8. 1 13 19.0 

South 28 4.8 32 7.5 29 8.7 12 17.0 

West 478 81.2 246 57.0 250 74.2 31 44.2 



PC{2)-1G, Tables 1, 16 and 31; PC{1)-D1, Table 270. 
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Chinese Immigration 

.... y 

The first major immigration of Orientals to the United States took 
place during the ISS.Q'a, when 36, 000 Chinese were recruited to work 
as laborers in the gold mines of California and to help in the constr' Action 
of railroads. In response to the demand for labor, the influx of Chiri^se 
continued through the decade of the 1880's, reaching a peak of 133, 000 
during the 1870's (Table 2. 02). Comparatively few Chinese were admitted 
to the United States from 1890 to 1964. Since 1965,however, there has been 
a resurgence of immigration. Nearly 80, 000 Chinese immigrants came 
• during the last half of the I960' s. 

While the recruitment of Chinese laborers helped to meet the need 
for cheap labor as the nation expanded westward, their presence met with 
strong opposition as they were regarded as threats to jobs and wages of white 
workers. Anti-Chinese sentiment became widespread and pressures 
from many sources, including organized labor, led to the Chinese Exlusion 
Act in 1882, which drastically reduced the number of immigrants by 
barring the entrance of unskilled Chinese workers. 'This initial exclusionary 
policy was followed by a series of prohibitive pieces of legislation, all 
of which had the effect of discouraging and curtailing Chinese immigration. 
In the midst of World War II, a token quota of 100 Chinese immigrants 
annually was established. However, not until the legislation of 1965 repealed 
the entire system of quotas based on national origins was there a significant 
number of Chinese immigrants. 



Japanese Immip^ration 

Japanese migrants first came in numbers to Hawaii during the 1890's 
to work in sugar refineries, and during the first decade of the twentieth 
century about 140, 000 came to the continental United States to work on 
farms and railroads. The literacy level of Japanese immigrants to the 
mainland was high, as indicated by a survey in 1911 which found that 
98% of the men could read and write Japanese (Petersen, 1971:14). 
Following the Gentlemen's Agreement in 1907 which severely restricted 
the issuance of passports in Japan, the number of Japanese immigrants 
decreased steadily until after World War II. Since 1950 the number of 
Japanese immigrants has been nearly as large as the number of Chinese 
coming to the United States. 

Filipino Immigration 

Filipinos are relative newcomers when compared th their Chinese 
and Japanese neighbors. Filipinos came in substantial numbers during 
the 1920's where, like their predecessors, they worked as laborers on 
farms and ranches and, in addition, took jobs as waiters, elevator op-rators, 
hotel attendants and in similar manual occupations. Many of the early .^ilipin 
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Table 2.0Z. Chinese and Japanese Immigrants to the United States, 1850 
to 1970 (in OOO's) 



Year Chinese Japanese 



1 ODU- 1 OD 7 


jO 




1860-1869 


54 




1870-1879 


133 




1880-1889 


68 


2 


1890t1899 


15 


14 


1900-1909 


20 


140 


1910-1919 


21 


77 


1920-1929 


31 


42 


1930-1939 


6 


3 


1940-1949 


16 


2 


1950-1959 


10 


41 


1960-1964 


8 


22 


1965-1970 


80 


22 



Source: Historical Statistics of the United States; 1789-1945, Table 304; 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1967; and Annual Report of U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Dept. of Justice, 1973. 
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immigrants came from Hawaii, where they had earlier worked as laborers 
on sugar and pineapple plantations, and settled in California. In 1930, 
there were more than 30, 000 Filipinos in California, a vast majority of 
whom were males. Unlike their Oriental predecessors, Filipinos had 
not been subjected to any direct legislation restricting their immigration. 
Filipinos were American nationals prior to 1935 and, thus, were not 
subject to quota restrictions. The annual influx has resulted in substantial 
growth in the Filipino population since 1965. 

1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

Filipino immigrants 3,130 6,093 10,865 16,731 ZO, 744 31,203 

Korean Immigration 

Available evidence indicates that the number of Korean immigrants 
has been increasing since World War II, when prohibitions against 
Orientals were relaxed to allow returning veterans to bring wives from 
Korea. Between 1951 and I960, more than 6,000 Koreans entered the 
country, and this figure rose to m.ore than 34,000 during the 1961-1970 
period. Thus, like the Filipinos, Koreans are increasing rapidly as 
part of the Oriental population in the U.S. 

Oriental American Population Growth 

The largest increases in Oriental Americans have taken place since 
the end of World War IT. During the earlier years of immigration, many 
Chinese and Japanese r^iiurned to their homelands. Between 1900 and 
1920, the Chinese population in the United States decreased from 90,000 
to 6Z, 000. With the exceptions of the depression decade and the war 
years, the Japanese population has increased rather steadily (Table 2.03), 
and has been the largest of the Oriental populations since 1920. Filipinos, 
the third largest of the Oriental populations in this country, have grown 
primarily since the 1940's. During the 1960's the Filipino American 
population grew from l76, 000 to 337, 000, an increase of about. 95% 
for the decade. Koreans have arrived so recently that it is premature 
to consider their growth trend, although under present conditions their 
nuiTibers in the United States can be expected to increase. 

Growth of the Oriental American population has progressed with varying 
degrees of responsiveness to migration, births and deaths. The Japanese 
increased during the 1960's primarily as a result of natural increase 
rather than through immigration. A large majority of Japanese Americans 
in 1970 (79%) were native born Americans. Recent growth of the Chinese 
population in this country is more nearly a result of immigration; only 
53% were native born in 1970. Growth of the Filipino and Korean 
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Table 2.03. Chinese and Japanese Populations in the United States: 
1900 to 1970 (Population in OOO's) 



Year Chinese Japanese 



1900 


90 


24 


1910 


72 


72 


1920 


62 


111 


1930 


75 


139 


1940 


78 


127 


1950 


118 


142 


I960 


237 


464 


1970 


435 


591 



ERIC 
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populations has been even more dependent on immigration. In 1970, 53% 
of the Filipinos and 54% of , the Koreans were foreign born. 



ORIENTAL SETTLEMENT 



Like many ethnic groups in the United States, the settlement patterns 
of Orientals favor specific regions, states, and cities. For the most part. 
Orientals are concentrated inflie West, particularly in the Pacific States 
of Hawaii and California (Tables 2. 01 and 2. 04). In Hawaii, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos number about 363, 000 and constitute almost half 
of the islands' population. . In California, some 520,000 are of Japanese, 
Chinese, or Filipino descent, and represent over 2% of California's total. 
A number of Orientals, Chinese in particular, have also settled in the 
Northeast. The State of New York has about 82, 000 Chinese, 14, 000 
Filipinos, and 20, 000 Japanese. Relatively few Orientals live in the 
South and North Central regions, but even here the patterns of settlement 
are fairly selective. In the North Central region, Illinois accounts for 
most of Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino residents (44,000). In the South, 
the heaviest concentrations of Chinese and Japanese are in Texas. In 
contrast, Filipinos in the South are mostly concentrated in Virginia, 
where more than 7, 000 have now established domiciles. 

The population distribution of Koreans is similar to the patterns 
observed for the three larger Oriental groups. The biggest concentration 
of Koreans is in the West (44%), but the rest of the Korean population 
is somewhat evenly distributed among the three remaining regions. 

Furthermore, Orientals in the United States are predominantly urban 
dwellers. Almost all Chinese (97%) live in urban areas, while Japanese 
(89%) and Filipinos (86%) are also primarily urban. 



AGE AND SEX 

With the exception of the Japanese, Orientals are somewhat younger 
than average in the United States. The median ages of Chinese, Filipinos, 
and Koreans range between 26.2 and 26-8 as compared to 28.1 for the 
national median in 1970. In addition, Chinese and Filipino men are about 
two to four years older than their female counterparts. For the Korean 
population, males and females are about the same ih their median ages. 
The Japanese median age of 34. 3 is six years older than the national 
average. 

Sex ratios--the number of males per hundred females-- vary among 
the Orientals. Japanese and Koreans are predominantly female. For 
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Table 2. 04. Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos by States in the Four Major 
Pegions of the U.S. , 1970 



Region and 
state 



Japanese 



Chinese 



Filipino 



Northeast 
New York 
New Jersey' 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 



19,794 
'6, 344 



a 
a 



81,903 
8,755 

14,018 
7,097 



14, 045 



a 

a 
a 



Northcentral 
Illinois 
Michigan 



17, 645 



14,077 
6,611 



12, 355 



South 
Texas 
Virginia 



6,216 



8,083 



7, 218 



West 
Hawaii 
California 
Washington 
Oregon 
Colorado 



217, 175 
213,277 
20, 188 

6, 213 

7, 861 



52, 583 
170,419 
9, 376 



a 
a 



95, 680 
135, 248 
11,488 



a 
a 



^Population less than 6,000. 
Source: PC(2)-1G, Tables 1, 16, and 31. 
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the Japanese population there are 86 males and for the Koreans 68 males 
per hundred of their respective female populations. The preponderance 
of women in these two populations partly reflects the number of war 
brides brought to the United ^'States by returning servicemen. Chinese 
and Filipinos are predomin^^^^^tly male. The sex ratios of Chinese and 
Filipinos are HI and 119, respectively. The higher proportions of males 
in the Chinese and Filipino populations, particularly the later, are 
largely the result of past immigration of male laborers into Hawaii and 
to the mainland. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Orientals are among the most educated members of American society. 
Orientals average higher levels of education than whites (Table 2. 05). 
The median years of school completed for the four Oriental populations 
in 1970 ranges between 12.9, represented by the Koreans, and 12.2 
for the Filipinos, whereas the comparative figure for whites is 12.1. 
However, Chinese and Filipinos have comparatively high proportions 
without formal schooling. About one out of every four Filipinos, whites, 
or Chinese has obtained an elementary education, while about one out of 
six Koreans or Japanese has attained similar educational level. More 
than half of all whites and Japanese had one-to-four years of education 
beyond elementary school in 1970. The remaining Oriental populations 
have about a third of their members with similar levels of high school. 
The greatest educational concentration of Koreans, Chinese, and Filipinos 
is at the college level. The proportion of Koreans with at least one year 
of college approaches 50%. Chinese and Filipinos each register about 
35% of their populations with college education. Considerably lower 
are the figures for whites (22.4%) and Japanese (29.5%) who reach the 
college level. 

The above figures reflect the rising levels of educational attainment 
in this country. In 1940, Japanese men averaged about 9 years of 
schooling, but by 1950 this figure had climbed to more than 12 years. 
For white, Chinese, and Filipino men, the 1940 and 1950 figures were 
as follows: whites, 8. 1 and 9. 3; Chinese, 5. 6 and 7. 0; and Filipinos, 
7.4 and 7. 3. The slight decline in educational attainment for Filipino 
men has been attributed to the influx of immigrants with low levels of 
education during the period (Schmid and Nobbe, 1965). By I960, all groups 
experienced further increases in their levels of education. In view of their 
already high education in 1950, the improvement in education for Japanese 
men during the following decade was minimal, but they still reached a 
•n^edian education of 12.5 years in I960. For other men, median years of 
completed schooling in I960 were as follows: whites, 10.7; Chinese 9.2; 

and Filipinos, 8.8. 23 
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Table 2.05. Persons 25 Years of Age and Over, by Education, 1970 



Years of 
school 



completed 




Japanese 


C'hinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


All 




100. 0 


100. 0- 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


None 




1.8 


11. 1 


5. 6 


2. 8 


1.4 


Elem. 1-8 




17. 2 


21.4 


26. 2 


16. 4 


25. 2 


High School 1- 


4 


51.5 


30. 9 


33. 3 


32. 3 


51. 0 


CoUege 1 or 
more 




29. 5 


36. 6 


34. 9 


48. 5 


22.4 


Median 




12. 5 


12.4 


l^. 2 


12. 9 


12. 1 


PC(1)-D1, 


Table 


199; PC(2)- 


IG, Tables 


3, 18 and 


33. 
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Basically similar to the pattern for men, the trend in educational 
attainment for women between 1940 and 1950 was one of continuing 
improvement. In 1940, Japanese, white, Filipino, and Chinese women 
achieved median years of education of 8. 6, 8. 5, 7. 8, and 5. 0, respectively. 
In 1950, these respective figures rose notably to 12 . 2 , 10.0, 9.1, and 8. 5, 
and underscored the greater gains in education among Japanese and Chinese 
over other women experiencing similar increases in median education during 
the same period. 

By I960, increases in years of completed schooling were relatively 
high for women who had previously been at the lower end of the educational 
scale during the preceding decade. The median education of Filipino 
women in I960 reached 12.2, almost equalling the median of Japanese women 
of 12-4, and surpassing white women by a full year. Chinese women with 
1 0. 7 years of median education in I960 also showed marked gains in 
education, surpassing their 1950 level by two years. 

Differences in median years of schooling among Orientals and whites 
of both sexes have virtually disappeared in recent years. As already 
noted in Table 2. 05, all population groups indicated a median level of 
schooling of about 12 years in 1970. 

The rather rapid rise in educational attainment among Oriental 
men cind women in recent decades has been attributed to several factors. 
Prominent among these are: (a) the strong emphasis on educational success 
(Kitano, 1969; Lyman, 1974; Petersen, 1971), (b) cultural "orientations 
relating to 'collective' rather than 'individual' action and to generation- 
based linear authority" that are conducive to high scholastic achievement 
especially among Japanese (Schwartz, 19 7l), and (c) selective immigration 
of persons with such positive attributes as high education and occupation 
particularly among Chinese and presumably among Filipino women (North, 
1974). 



OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 



The occupational distributions of Orientals and whites between 1940 
and i960 showed patterns of increasing concentration at the upper rungs 
of the occupational ladder (Table 2. 06). Shifts have been mainly to white 
collar from blue collar and farm occupations. In I960, Japanese men 
had the largest percentage of workers in the white-collar occupations 
(56%), followed by Chinese men (51%) and white men (42%). The pro- 
portion of white-collar workers for Filipino men in I960 was the lowest 
(26%). More so for Oriental than white men, increases in white-collar 
employment especially between 1950 and I960 were most evident in the 
professional and technical occupations. 
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All groups contained smaller proportions of farm workers in I960 than 
in 1950, and much less than in 1940. However, despite the continued 
and steady decline in farm employment, Filipino and Japanese men 
had noticeably high proportions engaged in farming activities in 1960-- 
26% and 24%, respectively. In contrast, only about 8% of the white and 
less than 2% of the Chinese worked in agriculture in I960. 

The proportions of Oriental and white workers in manual occupations 
were lower in I960 than in 1940. The percentages of service workers 
and laborers declined, especially for Oriental workers, while the 
proportions of craftsmen, foremen and operatives showed increases 
except for white and Chinese operatives. 

Similar patterns in the occupational composition of Orientals 
and whites have been observed in recent years. As will be seen in 
their 1970 occupational distributions presented in Chapter 4, Oriental 
and white men have high proportions of white-collar workers particularly 
in the professional and technical ranks with proportionate declines in 
farm related jobs. Manual workers continue to account for a large proportion 
of workers despite a relative decline in numbers. 



SUMMARY 



Within less than a century Orientals in the United States have progressed 
from ''cheap labor*' to the emergence of a new middle class. Still concen- 
trated heavily in the Western part of the United States, they are predominantly 
urban and well educated. Restrictive immigration practices have been 
reduced sharply and Oriental populations can be expected to increase both 
through immigration and natural increase. Their shift to employment in 
upper level white collar occupations has been remarkable and is undoubtedly 
attributable to their high levels of educational attainment. 

Although rather cursory the foregoing discussion suggests that 
Orientals compete well and have come to achieve relatively high status in 
the American job market. From a background of unskilled labor and 
objects of discrimination, the Chinese and Japanese have gone on to 
reach comparatively high levels of occupational achievement. This 
calls for a fuller explanation of their success, since other minorities-- 
Spanish, "^'^^lian and black- -have yet to reach the status levels of the 
Oriental Aii^ierican. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS IN THE JOB IVlARKET 



Orientals in the United States have narrowed the gap between them- 
selves and the dominant white society withi^^ the past couple of decades. 
The historical pattern of hostility toward and discrimination against 
Orientals has diminished. Although language barriers and cultural 
differences persist, the new generation of inimigrants and the second 
and third generations of earlier immigrants are similar in many respects 
to the larger white American population. In this and the following chapters, 
it will be shown that differences between Ol'ientals and whites in labor 
force participation, occupational achievement, mobility and earnings have 
become small. By their labor market participation alone, Japanese are 
barely distinguishable from whites. Chinese differ slightly, sometimes 
surpassing levels of white participation and sometimes not. Filipinos 
and Koreans present the largest contrasts with whites, although even 
these differences are minor in comparison with discrepancies between 
whites and other minorities (blacks, Indians and Spanish). 

Despite the apparent leveling of differences between Oriental 
Americans and whites and the reduction in discrimination, to date there 
is very little detailed information to substantiate this. The purpose of 
this chapter therefore is (1) to investigate relationships between labor 
force participation and sociodemographic deterrninants of participation 
and (2) to examine differences between whites and Orientals in their 
labor force participation and employment. Differences in participation 
represent inequalities, and, as indicated in Chapter 1, a major concern 
is whether such differences also indicate discrimination. Paralleling 
questions of intergroup differences in labor force participation are similar 
questions about sex discrimination. 

Natural increase and immigration have had the effect of increasing 
the Oriental population in the United States and their numbers in the 
labor force. By 1970 the civilian labor force included more than 600, 000 
Orientals 16 years of age and over: 



Employment rates for Orientals are typically high, and unemployment 
rates ranged from a low of 2. 5% for Japanese to 4. 5% for Filipinos in 1970. 



Number in the labor force (in 000 's) 



Japanese 
Chine se 
Filipino 
Korean 



Z70 
190 
138 
25 
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AGE AND SEX PATTERNS IN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 



Higher rates of participation in the labor force for men than women 
are largely a consequence of the fact that men have traditionally been the 
principal breadwinners of the family and that many of the tasks performed 
by women (e.g., child rearing, food preparation) fall outside the customary 
definition of the economically active population. Table 3.01 depicts this 
pattern of male labor force dominance for the four Oriental groups as well 
as for the white population of the U.S. For all ages, participation rates for 
males are consistently higher than for females. 

Not only do participation rates vary by sex, but they are also sensitive 
to differences in age. Among men in each of the populations, labor force 
participation rates (LFPR's) between ages 16-19 are lower than for most 
other age groups partly because students are included in these published 
figures. From ages Z0-Z4, the rates rise sharply and continue to do so 
up to ages 25-34. LFPR's for males reach their peak between the ages 
35-44 and then begin to decline gradually as they approach the 35-64 age 
group. By age 65 and above, participation drops drastically. 

In general, LFPR's for women tend to peak- in the early twenties, when 
many are still single and are relatively free from the burdens of household 
work and child care that accompany married life. On the other hand, low 
LFPR's are more characteristic of women who are relatively young (16-19), 
who are in their prime rra rriage and motherhood years (25-34), and who 
are in their senior years (65 and over). 

More relevant to the present report are differences and/or similarities 
in levels of participation between Orientals and whites as well as comparisons 
among the Oriental populations after holding sex and age differences 
constant. Among males, all four Oriental groups appear to have about the 
same level of participation as white men. The overall participation rates 
among Orientals range from about 73% for Chinese to 79% for Japanese, 
with Filipino and Korean rates falling in between. These figures are not 
very different from the 77% participation rate registered by whites. The 
similarity in levels of participation between Orientals and whites shown in 
their overall participation figures is generally reflected in their age- 
specific values, with Japanese surpassing other Orientals in four of the 
six age-specific groups. 

Among women, relative participation of Orientals is higher than whites, 
with Filipino women participating most. A little over 55% of Filipino women 
16 years old and over are in the labor force compared to about 41% of the 
whites. Among Oriental women, Koreans most often reveal the lowest 
age- specific levels of participation. Japanese and Chinese women, on the 
other hand, tend to occupy an intermediate position between Filipino and 
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Table 3.01. Age-Specific LFPR's for Orientals and Whites, 16 Years 
Old and Over, by Sex, 1970 



Sex and 



age 


Japane s e 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


XVx CLX c o 


7Q 3 




7Q D 




77 A 


16-19 








A 3 


AR Q 
rto . 7 


20-24 


72. 7 


0 

^ o . 


RA 7 

O O . 1 


61 ? 


R 1 6 


25-34 


91 5 


86 7 


Q4 4 


RD 7 


Q5 0 


35-44 


96 Q 




Q4 Q 


7 X . ^ 


7 J . \J 


45-64 


93. 5 


O 1 . o 


R7 1 


RA ? 


RR D 


65+ 


29. 3 


24.8 


32. 1 


21. 0 


24. 9 


Females 


49.4 


49.5 


55.2 


41. 5 


40. 6 


16-19 


32. 7 


34. 5 


31.6 


22. 3 


36.4 


20-24 


63.2 


55. 7 


62.6 


36. 5 


56. 1 


25-34 


48. 9 


50. 3 


60. 2 


41. 3 


42. 9 


35-44 


52. 7 


59. 1 


62. 3 


51.7 


49. 0 


45-64 


62.7 


57.4 


52.2 


54. 0 


47. 3 


65+ 


12. 0 


12. 0 


11.4 


10. 6 


9.8 



Source: PC(2)-1G, Tables 4, 19, 34, 49; Table 6; and 
PC(1)-D1, Table 215 
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Korean women. However, variations in participation patterns among 
Oriental women may be noted for some age intervals. 

An explanation often advanced to account for the high rate of 
participation of women who are members of color minorities in the United 
States is that the generally low socioeconomic status of these groups 
forces women to engage in gainful pursuits in order to supplement their 
low family income. This explanation may be appropriate to account for 
the high rate of participation of black women in the country (Bogue, 1969). 
?Iowever, the same interpretation cannot be fully applied to Oriental 
women and their families. Judging from their achievement in income, 
education, and occupation, which will be elaborated in greater detail. in the 
following sections and later chapters, the economic position of Oriental 
women is not substantially different from white women. Thus, the high 
rate of participation of Oriental women could be attributed to the fact that 
they have the necessary qualifications for employment and that they seek 
jobs because they want employment and believe that work is available 
for them. It may mean also that obstacles to participation based on 
Oriental characteristics are now minimal. A look at the educational and 
technical preparations of Orientals supports this kind of observation. 



PREPARATION IN THE LABOR MARKET: EDUCATION, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND DISABILITY 



The amount of education and vocational training a person has received 
is directly related to active participation in the labor market and earnings 
potential. Indeed, it is probably their acquisition of higher education and 
training that accounts largely for the favorable labor market standing of 
present-day Orientals in this country. 



Education 

Labor force participation and unemployment among persons with one 
to seven years of elementary education . Among men with little formal 
education, Filipinos tend to have a higher level of labor force participation 
than any of the other race and color groups (Table 3. 02). This pattern 
is consistent in all but one of the age- specific categories. The exception 
appears at ages 40-44 where Japanese men show a rate about Z% higher 
than Filipino men. Rates of participation among Japanese, Chinese, and 
white men are generally similar. The only sizeable differences among 
these groups occur at ages 40-44 where Japanese have 10% and Chinese 
about 8% advantage over whites. 
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Table 3.02. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Males, 20-69, With One to 
Seven Years of Schooling, 1970 



Age Japanese Chinese Filipinp White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 




87. 0 


90. 0 


84. 9 


25-29 




88. 5 


100. 0 


89. 3 


30-34 


88. 9 


93. 3 


95. 0 


90. 4 


35-39 " 


93. 8 


93. 4 


100. 0 


90. 2 


40-44 


100. 0 


97. 7 


98. 4 


90. 0 


45-49 


84. 6 


93. 8 


93. 3 


87. 7 


50-54 


88. 1 


91. 5 


97.4 


85. 1 


55-59 


85. 9 


82.4 


88. 1 


80. 2 


60-64 


68. 6 


66. 5 


79. 6 


65. 3 


65-69 


38. 1 


31. 7 


40. 5 


33. 3 



Unemployment Rates 



20-24 




15. 1 


5. 6 


7. 7 


25-29 




0. 0 


0. 0 


6. 6 


30-34 


0. 0 


2.4 


0. 0 


5. 3 


35-39 


0. 0 


2.4 


4. 8 


4. 9 


40-44 


5. 9 


3. 5 


1. 7 


4.4 


45-49 


3. 0 


2. 8 


3. 5 


4. 3 


50-54 


3.9 


4. 2 


5. 4 


4. 3 


55-59 


4. 1 


7. 4 


4. 4 


4. 0 


60-64 


3. 4 


5. 7 


5. 4 


4.4 


65-69 


0. 0 


5. 0 


5. 7 


5.4 
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Unemployment rates (UR's) among men with one to seven years of 
education are about the same. Unemployment tends to be highest in the 
youngest ages, 20-24, and of those in this age group, Chinese men indicate 
the most severe unemployment (15.1%). 

Furthermore, while Filipinos tend to participate relatively more than 
other men, Chinese women lead all women in participation at most age 
levels (Table 3.03). LFPR ' s for Japanese, Filipino, Korean, and white 
women (where adequate frequency figures are available for the Korean 
group) are not very different at younger ages, 20-34. However, at ages 
35-54, Filipino and Japanese women tend to have higher LFPR's than 
whites. Japanese women at ages 45-49 register a rate of participation of 
70% which is the highest single figure in labor force participation for all 
female age and color groups. 

UR's for Japanese women are generally lower than those of other groups. 
On the other hand, high unemployment rates are more characteristic of 
Korean and Filipino women than Chinese and white women, although not 
consistently for all age groups. 

Labor force participation and unemployment rates among persons with 
four years of high school . Education is directly related to LFP. Men 
with four years of high school generally have higher rates of participation 
than those who have not gone beyond the elementary grades (Tables 3. 02 
and 3. C4). Among men with four years of high school, rates of participation 
between color groups do not differ substantially, although whites tend to have 
slightly higher levels of participation than Orientals particularly at younger 
ages, 20-39. At ages 40 and above, differences in participation remain 
small and inconsistent in pattern. 

In addition, high UR's for high school graduates are more characteristic 
among Filipino men then any of the groups in practically every age category. 
This is most evident in the oldest age group, 65-69, where Filipinos register 
17.2% as compared to the next highest figure of 4. 3% obtained for the 
Japanese. Koreans in the labor force are most likely also to be employed, 
as indicated by their zero rates of unemployment at specific ages(with 
sufficient numbers of cases). In general, unemployment for all high school 
graduates tends to be the highest at the youngest ages, 20-24. 

Female LFP also increases as education rises from elementary to 
high school (Tables 3. 03 and 3. 05). Japanese and Filipino women appear 
to have higher LFPR's than Chinese, Koreans, and whites, but the 
differences ace not consistent throughout all ages. Female UR's at the 
youngest ages, 20-24, are the highest for most of the color groups. However, 
two-lhirds of all Filipino women,65-69,who are in the labor force are 
unemployed. In turn, the Koreans exhibit their highest unemployment 
rate (14%) at ages 45-49- Levels of unemployment of Japanese and Chinese 
are generally low, in fact, slightly lower than whites at ages 40 and above. 
Filipino women generally have the highest level of unemployment among 
women with high school education. 
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Table 3.03. Age-^Specific LFP and UR's for Females, ZO-69, With One 
to Seven Years of Schooling, 1970 



Aee 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




Labor Force Participat 


ion Rates 






20-24 




43. 5 


26. 1 


29. 2 


32. 1 


25-29 


27. 8 


43.2 


32. 8 


27. 3 


33. 7 


30-34 


39. 3 


43. 0 


33. 8 


37. 0 


35. 5 


35- 3 9 


42. 0 


65. 1 


51. 9 


38. 5 


38. 7 




31.4 


65. 6 


59. 0 


^7 1 

^ f • -L 


4f) a 


A^ AO 


70. 0 


58. 3 


50. 0 




40. 2 


L/ — J 


52. 3 


62.4 


54. 7 




39. 1 


55-59 


49. 5 


49. 1 


34. 3 




35. 8 


60-64 


33. 0 


40. 0 


31.8 




25.9 


65-69 


16. 0 


17. 9 


10. 4 




11.2 




Unemployment Rates 




11.5 


20-24 




14. 9 


8.4 


0. 0 


25-29 


0. 0 


6. 3 


15. 9 


20. 1 


10. 1 


30-34 


9.2 


0. 0 


0. 0 


5.9 


10. 1 


35-39 


0. 0 


6.9 


10. 8 


20. 0 


8. 8 


40-44 


0. 0 


3.4 


8. 8 


0. 0 


6.4 


45-49 


0. 0 


4. 9 


3.4 




6. 0 


50-54 


2. 1 


4. 2 


3. 5 




5. 9 


55-59 


3. 6 


5. 5 


8. 7 




5. 0 


60-64 


5. 5 


2. 8 


9.4 




5. 0 


65-69 


4. 4 


0. 0 


20. 2 




7. 1 
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Table 3.04. Age-Speci£ic LFP and UR*s for Males, 20-69, With Four Years 
of High School/'1970 



Age Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


87. 9 


85. 5 


92. 5 


84.2 


94.4 


25-29 


96. 8 


91.2 


95. 6 


83. 3 


97. 8 


30-34 


96. 0 


94. 7 


96. 9 


95. 2 


98. 1 


35-39 


97. 4 


97. 0 


94. 5 


93. 8 


98. 0 


40-44 


97. 8 


96.9 


92. 1 


92. 9 


97. 4 


4^- 4Q 

rr-? — *± y 


98. 6 


94. 4 


92. 5 


100. 0 


96. 7 




96.6 


95. 1 


97. 9 


100. 0 


95. 3 




95. 6 


90. 4 


92. 4 


90. 0 


91. 8 


AO- A4 


82. 8 


80. 0 


85. 4 




79. 1 


U J — *J y 


58. 8 


30. 0 


60.4 




45. 1 




Unemployment 


Rates 






20-24 


8. 3 


6.4 


9.3 


0. 0 


5.9 


25-29 


0.9 


2.4 


4. 0 


0. 0 


3. 0 


30-34 


2.7 


0. 0 


4.5 


0. 0 


2. 1 


35-39 


2. 5 


1.0 


3. 0 


0. 0 


1.8 


40-44 


0. 6 


2. 2 


7. 2 


0. 0 


1.8 


45-49 


0.9 


2.6 


2. 1 


0. 0 


1.9 


-54 


0. 5 


4. 5 


0. 0 


0. 0 


2.0 


5-59 


0. 5 


0. 0 


2.7 


0. 0 


2. 1 


,>0-64 


0. 0 


0. 0 


1.5 




2.8 


65-69 


4. 3 


0. 0 


17. 2 




4. 0 



Doej not include those persons with schooling beyond the high school level. 
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Table 3.05. Age-Specific LFP and^,UR's for Females, 20-69, With Four 
Years of High School, " 1970 



Age J apanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


66. 3 


58. 0 


60. 9 


34. 3 


59. 0 


25-29 


48 .3 


47. 7 


48. 8 


37. 6 


42.2 


30-34 


49. 8 


42. 1 


49.4 


45. 8 


42. 9 


35-39 


49. 8 


47.4 


46. 0 


39. 1 


47. 8 


40-44 


57. 0 


64. 1 


65. 6 


57. 9 


53. 1 


45-49 


67.9 


67. 0 


71. 1 


70. 0 


55. 6 


50-54 


67. 9 


69. 8 


55. 3 


52. 9 


55.2 


55-59 


68.2 


54. 3 


52. 0 





51.6 


60-64 


54. 1 


35. 8 


53. 3 





40. 8 


d5-69 


27. 1 


12. 5 


50. 0 





20. 9 




Unemplo yment 


Rates 






20-24 


5.4 


7.4 


8.9 


12. 8 


5.9 


25-29 


4. 3 


6.3 


5. 5 


0. 0 


4. 7 


30-34 


3. 8 


2.9 


5.2 


6. 8 


4. 0 


35-39 


4.6 


5.3 


6.7 


3. 6 


3. 6 


40-44 


2. 3 


1.9 


6. 3 


0. 0 


3.4 


45-49 


2. 1 


1. B 


7. 5 


14. 3 


3.2 


50-54 


.7 


0. 0 


4. 9 


0. 0 


3. 1 


55-59 


.7 


0. 0 


0. 0 




3. 1 


60-64 


1.7 


0. 0 


12.4 




2. 9 


65-69 


7. 0 


0. 0 


66.6 




4. 8 



Does not include those persons with schooling beyond the high school level 
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Labor force participation and unemployment rates among persons with 
four years of college. Participation in the labor force continues to rise as 
education reaches the college level (Table .3. 06). Among men with four 
years of college, differences in participation between groups are again 
small. 

In terms of unemployment, Japanese men generally have lower rates 
than whites and other Oriental groups. In general, however, differences 
in participation and unemployment among men with four years of college 
education are not large. 

Female participation in the labor force among thosv^ with four years 
of college consistently reveals the positive influence of education. 
Women with college education have higher LFPR's than those with elementary 
or high school education. Also, female UR's tend to drop as levels of 
education increase (Tables 3.03, 3. 05 and 3. 07). Rates for women with 
college education shown in Table 3.07 indicate some reversals in the 
relative standing of Filipino women from those at the elementary or high 
school level. Among women with college education, LFPR's for Filipino 
women are higher than those of other Orientals and \\iiites. These differences 
are impressive and hold in the first six out of eight age- specific groupings. 
On the other hand, differences among Japanese, Chinese, and whites 
are rather inconsistent and generally not substantial. UR's for Filipino 
women are somewhat higher than other female groups. However, the 
patterns are irregular and the differences in magnitude are rather small. 
In general, among college-educated females, rates of unemployment among 
Chinese and Japanese appear to be the lowest. 

In addition, while considerable variations in labor force participation 
by education have been observed among Oriental and white men at specific 
ages, differences in their overall participation figures are rather negligible 
As shown in Table 3. 08, ratios of LFPR's for specific Oriental men to 
whites, computed for all ages, only deviate from unity by a small fraction 
at given levels of education. In effect, the ratios suggest that Oriental 
men are about as likely to participate in the labor force as white men at 
given levels of education. On the other hand, a different picture is presented 
among women. At the elementary education level, all four Oriental groups 
of women yield ratios noticeably beyond unity, with Chinese and Filipino 
women leading all female participation. With the exception of Korean 
women. Oriental women with four years of high school are more likely 
to be in the labor force than whites with a high school education. LFPR's 
for Chinese and Japanese women are close to the white LFPR at the 
college level. In contrast with Japanese and Chinese women, Filipino 
women at the college level participate much more than white women, 
whereas Korean women manifest the lowest level of participation among 
women with a college education. 
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*;?0 • 0 






• ^ 


50-54 


98. 6 


97.2 


80. 0 





96. 1 


55-59 


96.7 


91. 7 


91.8 





93. 1 


AO- A/t 

O U— 0*r 


82.8 


70. 0 










Unemployment 


Kates 






C -?— C 7 


0. 5 


2.6 


3 1 


4 3 


^ • U 


OU— 0*r 


0.5 


0. 0 




6 Q 


1 • c 


O D— O 7 


0. 5 


1.0 


A 1 


7 

J • 1 


i • U 


/in A A 


0.8 


2. 3 


U» U 


U. 0 


1, 1 


AC, AO 


0.9 


2. 3 


n n 
U» U 




1 o 
i, ^ 


D U- 


0. 0 


2.9 






i • D 


55-59 


3. 5 


3. 1 


0. 0 




1. 7 


60-64 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 




1. 7 



Does not include those persons with more than four years of college. 
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Cable 3.16. Age-Specific LFPR's for Females, 20-44 Years of Age by- 
Number of Related Children Under Six Years of Age, 1970 



Table 3.07. Age-Specific LFP and UR's for Females, 25-64, With Four 
Years of College^ 1970 



Aee 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






25-29 


47. 7 


49. 7 


75.3 


41. 7 


56. 0 


30-34 


38. 6 


41. 7 


68. 5 


35. 2 


42. 9 


35-39 


41. 6 


53. 3 


69. 2 


50. 0 


' -45. 7 


40-44 


54. 2 


58.2 


81 . 4 




51. 7 


45-49 


82. 2 


65. 8 . 


92. 3 




56. 6 


50-54 


65. 9 


71. 0 


85. 0 




58. 7 


55-59 


76. 5 


60. 0 


58. 8 




57. 7 


60-64 


45. 5 


23.,1 


20. 0 




48. 9 




Unemployment 


Rates 






25-29 


2. 7 


0. 0 


3. 2 


7. 7 


Z. 3 


30-34 


1.6 


4. 1 


. ,-7 


9.4 


Z. 8 


35-39 


0. 0 


2.4 


0. 0 


0. 0 


Z. 0 


40-44 


3. 9 


2. 6 


0. 0 




2.5 


45-49 


0. 0 


0. 0. 


4. 1 




2. 1 


50-54 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0.0 




1.4 


55-59 


0. 0 


0. 0 


10. 0 




1.0 


60-64 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0. 0 




1.4 



Does not include those persons with more than four years of college. 
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Table 3. 08. Ratio of LFPR's of Orientals to Whites by Sex and Education 



Sex and 

education Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 

Male 

Elem., 1-7 . .97 1.07 1.07 

H.S. 4 1. 01 .97 .98 

Coll. 4 1. 01 .98 1. 01 . 97. 7 

Female 

Elem. , 1-7 1.28 1.72 1.34 1.21 

H. S. 4 1.15 1.10 1.11 .87 

Coll. 4 .95 .99 1.40 . 81 
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Vocational Training and Patterns of Labor Force Participation and Employment 



While it is generally expected that persons with vocational training will 
have higher rates of participation and employment than those with no 
training, such patterns are not clearly evident in relation to Oriental 
men. As presented in Tables 3.09 and 3,10, participation rates among 
Oriental men with vocational training are not consistently higher than 
those without training of specific ages. In fact, the reverse is generally 
true among Chinese, In seven of the ten age categories, Chinese men 
without vocational training have higher rates of participation than those 
with training. Among white men, however, the positive influence of 
vocational training, differences in participation between race and color 
groups show that Orientals and whites are about the same in their levels 
of participation. Similar negligible differences in participation between 
groups are apparent among men without training. 

Women's participation appears to be markedly influenced by vocational 
training. Female rates of participation shown in Tables 3, 11 and 3, 12 
indicate that women with vocational training have substantially higher levels 
of participation than those without training. The differences are large 
and patterns consistent at all specific ages, regardless of color and race 
groups. Among those with training, Filipino women show generally 
higher participation than any of the female groups. White women, on the 
other hand, have lower rates than Orientals at most age levels, particularly 
at older ages. Among those without vocational training, Filipino women 
continue to lead in labor force participation at younger ages (25-44), with 
Japanese women predominating at older ages (45-69)- Among women 
without vocational training, Korean and white women have noticeably 
lower rates of participation than the rest of the Oriental groups. 

Similar patterns are observed for employment rates (Tables 3, 09 
and 3, 10), Among Oriental men, the direction of influence of vocational 
training on employment levels is not clearly manifested. Oriental men 
with vocational training do not always have higher rates of employment 
(ER's) than those without training. Among whites, however, vocational 
training has a positive impact on employment, as indicated by the consistently 
higher ER's for men with training than those without training. As in 
participation, differences in ER's between men of diverse color groups 
are generally minimal, regardless of whether only men with vocational 
training or those without are examined, 

ER's for women are substantially improved if they have had vocational 
training (Tables 3, 11 and 3, 12), Independent of race, color, and age 
differences, females with vocational training are more likely to be employed 
than those without training. Among women with vocational training, 
Japanese and Chinese tend to have higher rates of employment than other 
groups particularly at older ages (45 and above). However, among women 

v/ithout vocational training, differences in employment levels between 
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Table 3.09, Age-Specific LFP and ER's for Males, 20-69, With Vocational 
Training, 1970 



Age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


90, 1 


77. 1 


89, 0 


100. 0 


93. 8 


25-29 


95, 3 


91.1 


94, 8 


88, 9 


97 4 


30-34 


95, 8 


87, 4 


93. 0 


94. 0 


97, 7 


35-39 


97. 3 


96. 1 


92.9 


92. 1 


97, 8 


40-44 


97. 7 


95. 5 


96. 7 


100. 0 


97, 2 


45-49 


98, 7 


96, 1 


93, 8 


93. 3 


96, 4 


50-54 


97, 1 


93. 9 


94, 9 


92. 3 


95, 0 


55-59 


90. 7 


92. 8 


89, 7 


75. 0 


89, 8 


60-64 


77. 8 


81,4 


81, 1 





77, 9 


65-69 


58, 1 


36. 5 


45. 3 





42, 4 




Employment Rates 






20-24 


94. 0 


90, 5 


90.4 


83. 3 


94, 2 


25-29 


98, 1 


94, 7 


96.4 


95, 8 


97, 0 


30-34 


98, 6 


99. 0 


97. 3 


97, 9 


97. 7 


35-39 


98, 5 


98. 8 


95,4 


100. 0 


98. 0 


40-44 


99, 1 


97. 8 


95, 6 


100. 0 


97. 8 


45-49 


99, 1 


97, 5 


99. 3 


96. 5 


97, 7 


50-54 


99, 5 


95. 6 


97.9 


91.7 


97. 5 


55-59 


100, 0 


96, 0 


95, 3 


100. 0 


97, 2 


60-64 


97. 9 


100, 0 


95.4 




96. 8 


65-69 


97. 2 




91. 6 




94, 8 
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Table 3. iq. Age-Specific LFP and ER's for Males, 20-69, With No Vocational 
Training, 1970 



Age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




Labor Force Participat 


ion Rates 






20-24 


86. 1 


85. 8 


85. 9 


77. 8 


91. 4 


25-29 


92. 6 


91. 5 


95. 6 


81. 9 


96. 2 


30-34 


96.4 


96. 7 


97. 0 


94. 0 


97. 0 


35-39 


97. 3 


97. 3 


94. 8 


97.4 


96. 7 


40-44 


97.3 


97. 6 


95. 0 


97. 8 


96. 0 


45-49 


96. 8 


96.4 


94. 0 


92. 3 


94.9 


50-54 


95. 6 


95. 0 


94. 1 


94.4 


92, 7 


55-59 


93.2 


87. 3 


89. 9 


90. 0 


88.4 


60-64 


80. 6 


68. 5 


81. 5 


78. 9 


74. 1 


65-69 


50. 8 


35. 8 


42. 5 





39. 8 




Employment Rates 






20-24 


94. 0 


92. 1 


91. 7 


85.7 


93.2 


25-29 


98.4 


99. 0 


96.4 


96 . 7 


9d. 0 


30-34 


97. 5 


98. 4 


97. 0 


95. 1 


97. 4 


35-39 


99.0 


98. 6 


97. 0 


98. 3 


97. 6 


40-44 


98.9 


98.4 


98. 5 


100. 0 . 


97. 8 


45-49 


99. 1 


98. 1 


97. 6 


100. 0 


97. 6 


50-54 


99.2 


97. 2 


95.2 


100. 0 


97.4 


55-59 


98. 5 


96. 6 


96. 7 


100. 0 


97.4 


60-64 


98. 6 


96. 1 


95. 6 


100. 0 


96. 8 


65-69 


95. 7 


96. 6 


90.4 




95. 7 
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Table 3. 11. Age-Specific LFP and ER's for Females, 20-69, With Vocational 
Training, 1970 



Age Japane s e Chine s e Filipino Korean White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



20-24 


78. 0 


64. 9 


71. 1 


47. 1 


69. 4 


25-29 


64. 0 


57. 9 


71 n 

f 1 . u 


\J J. • D 


DC, 0 


30-34 


55.2 


49. 6 




A Q 7 


^ 1 • D 


35-39 


61. 1 


60. 6 


5Q 3 


71 D 




40-44 


66. 1 


66. 7 


1 


71 A 


An 1 


45-49 


76. 8 


67. 9 






A 1 4 


50- 54 


70. 8 


59. 1 


77 7 




A1 A 


5 5- 5q 


62. 5 


53. 8 


o O • J 




£^7 7 


60-64 


50. 0 


50. 0 


AA 7 
DO* r 




A 7 


65-69 


23. 3 








7 7 A 




Employment 


Rates 






20-24 


96. 3 


97. 2 


93. 1 


100, 0 


95.2 


25-29 


96. 7 


94. 6 


96. 5 


93.8 


95. 6 


30-34 


97. 3 


98.4 


98. 3 


96.4 


96. 3. 


35-39 


96. 1 


96. 5 


96,8 


100. 0 


96. 7 


40-44 


98. 3 


97. 9 


98. 5 


100. 0 


96. 7 


45-49 


98.7 


100. 0 


97,5 




96. 7 


50-54 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 




96. 8 


55-59 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 




97. 0 


60-64 


100. 0 


100. 0 


87.4 




96. 8 


65-69 


100. 0 




100. 0 




94. 7 
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Table 3. l2 . Age-Specific LFP and ER's for Females, 20-69, With No 
Vocational Training, 1970 



Age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


w nice 




Labor Force Participat 


ion Rates 






20-24 


67.2 


62, 5 


59, 1 


36,5 


55, 1 


25-29 


50, 6 


49. 6 


59. 5 


38, 4 


41, 1 


30-34 


44. 5 


48. 6 


42.4 


37. 5 


40. 0 


35-39 


46, 8 


52, 0 


58. 8 


41, 3 


44. 8 


40-44 


54, 6 


62, 9 


64, 4 


56,4 


49, 3 


45-49 


65, 4 


63, 6 


60. 6 


59. 3 


50. 3 


50-54 


65.2 


64. 9 


57. 4 


55, 3 


49, 2 


55-59 


61. 9 


53. 0 


45. 5 


55, 3 


45, 0 


60-64 


40, 7 


40, 2 


31,9 


34, 4 


33. 7 


65-69 


20, 3 


20, 6 


18. 1 


22.2 


15, 9 




Employment Rates 






20-24 


95.2 


94. 6 


91.7 


89. 3 


y 93.3 


25-29 


96, 4 


96. 0 


95. 5 


y D • u 


Q4 Q 


30-34 


96, 9 


96, 1 


97. 5 


93, 6 


95.2 


35-39 


95, 7 


95.4 


96, 4 


92. 3 


95, 8 


40-44 


97, 4 


96, 8 


94, 3 


100. 0 


95, 9 


45-49 


97, 4 


97, 5 


93. 6 


97.1 


96, 0 


50-54 


98. 9 


96. 5 


95, 5 


100, 0 


96. 3 


55-59 


98, 5 


95, 1 


94, 3 


93, 8 


96, 4 


60-64 


94. 6 


95, 3 


95. 0 


91.0 


96, 1 


65-69 


95, 6 


98, 5 


76, 2 


100. 0 


95. 0 
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race and color groups are small and highly inconsistent in pattern 
at specific ages. 

In general, the findings indicate that vocational training has a differential 
impact on participation and employment between sexes. Vocational 
training for women is directly related to higher labor force participation 
and employment, while among men, such a relationship is not clearly 
manifested. Thus, vocational training is more important in raising rates 
of participation and employment among women than men. The absence 
of a positive influence of vocational training among Oriental men may be 
due in part to their already high degree of occupational preparedness 
through formal education. 

Disability 

Just as education and vocational training may promote participation 
of workers in the work force, so may the presence and duration of a 
physical disability restrict workers from becoming members in the 
economically active population. Thus, differential work force participation 
must be seen in the light of differences in the impact of disability between 
groups. Indices of dissimilarity by disability status have been computed 
for each of the four Oriental groups in relation to whites, classified by 
age and sex (Table 3.13). At all specific ages, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipinos differ little from whites in labor force participation by disability 
influence. In these populations, D-values in both sexes range between 
1% and 4%, indicating that very little shifting by disability would produce 
an equal distribution in their levels of participation. However, a 
relatively larger shift of 10% is required between Korean and white men 
at ages 50-59. The index of dissimilarity in this case reflects the larger 
proportion of Korean men reporting no disability (92%) than whites (87%). 
Also, Korean-white female comparisons at the oldest age category show 
a noticeable unevenness in disability distribution in these two populations, 
although the D-index here is lower than that observed for corresponding 
males by about 3%. By and large, however, dissimilarity indices for 
Orientals and whites suggest the absence of any substantial differences 
in their levels of participation by disability. 



FAMILY, FERTILITY, AND MARITAL STATUS 



Size of Family 

Orientals generally have larger families than whites. Filipinos 
and Chinese, for example, average 4.23 and 4.01 members, respectively, 

as compared to 3. 51 for whites. However, the average size for the 
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Table 3- 13. Dissimilarity in Labor Force Participation by Sex, Age, 
and Disability, 1970 



Sex and D- Indices for White and; 

age Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 

Male 

Under 30 .018 .021 .024 .050 

30-49 .025 .028 .042 .020 

50-69 .036 . .042 .038 .104 



Female 

Under 30 . 010 

30-49 -019 

50-69 -016 



.011 .012 .039 

.015 .016 .026 

.032 .041 .069 
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Japanese family is 3.67 which is about the same as that for whites. One 
reason for this may be that a large proportion of the Japanese population 
in the U.S. is native rather than foreign born, and the Japanese have more 
readily adopted the dominant norm of smaller family size. 

Whatever the size of the family^ 'however, labor force participation of 
Orientals and whites does not differ by size of family to any great extent. 
Rates of participation for men (Table 3. 14) are all substantially high for 
the selected ages of 30-44. Size of family does not seem to have any 
significant influence on labor force participation for men. 

Fertility 

Children ever born . LFPR's for women share a marked inverse 
pattern with number of children ever born to women between ages Z5-44 
(Table 3. 15). Among Orientals and whites, higher rates of participation 
are more characteristic of women who have born one or two children 
than those who have had three or more. Childless women reveal substantially 
high levels of participation, about 30% to 40% higher than women with 
five or more children. It is clear from these differences that larger numbers 
of children deter labor force participation of women. However, unlike 
labor force participation, employment rates do not vary inversely with 
children ever born for all groups. It is only among white women where 
this inverse pattern is most noticeable. 

Furthermore, Filipino women appear to participate more than other 
women, regardless of the number of children born. Korean women, 
in contrast, are less likely than any groups to participate, particularly 
at the younger and intermediate ages, Z5-39. In general, differences in 
participation and employment rates among Oriental and white women are 
small and inconsistent in pattern. 

Children under six. The inverse relationship between fertility and 
female labor force participation becomes more pronounced when presence 
of children under six years of age is considered. Table 3. 16 shows that 
women with no children under six at home have substantially higher rates 
of participation than those with a child under six years of age. In turn, 
women with one child under six have higher LFPR's than those with two children, 
and much higher than those with three or more children. These differences 
are impressive and reasonably consistent at all ages and for all women. 
Again, the explanation for the observed differences here is self evident. 
Presence of children under six demands attention and care from the mother 
which restricts her pa rticipation in the labor market. 

With simultaneous controls for age and fertility level, Korean women 
appear to have lower LFPR's than any of the female groups. Rates of 
participation for Filipino women, on the other hand, are higher than 
other groups at all but the youngest ages. 
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Table 3. l4, Age-Specific LFPR's for Male Heads of Families or Subfamilies, 
30-44, by Family Size, 1970 



Age and 



family size 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




Labor Force 


Participation Rates 






30-34 












Two 


94. 3 


96.6 


97. 6 


90. 0 


97. 2 


Three 


100. 0 


100. 0 


96. 2 


100. 0 


98. 4 


Four 


97. 9 


96. 8 


97. 5 


100. 0 


98. 9 


Five 


97. 8 


100. 0 


98. 7 


100. 0 


98. 8 


Six 


96. 0 


100. 0 


97. 6 





98. 6 


Seven or more 


100. 0 


95. 7 


97. 5 


— — 


97. 5 


35-39 












Two 


92. 9 


96. 7 


94. 7 


100. 0 


96. 2 


Three 


97. 7 


98. 1 


95. 7 


100. 0 


97. 9 


Four 


98. 9 


98. 4 


100. 0 


98. 0 


98. 5 


Five 


99. 0 


98.4 


95. 7 


96. 3 


98. 6 


Six 


98.9 


97. 8 


92. 7 


88. 9 


98. 5 


Seven or more 


100. 0 


99. 0 


98. 2 




97. 6 


40-44 












Two 


96. 1 


92. 6 


93. 8 




94.9 


Three 


96. 6 


100. 0 


94. 9 


90. 0 


97. 5 


Four 


98. 6 


98. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


98. 4 


Five 


99.2 


98. 1 


98. 5 


100. 0 


98.2 


Six 


98.4 


98.4 


100. 0 


100. 0 


97. 9 


Seven or more 


98. 8 


99. 0 


97. 7 




97.4 
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Table Age-Specific LFP and ER' s for Females, 25-44, by Number 

of Children Ever Born, 1970 



Age and 

children ever born Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 

Labor Force Participation Rates 



25-29 



None 


77.9 


77. 6 


79. 3 


61.9 


79. 7 


One 


38. 9 


32. 0 


57. 7 


28. 6 


41. 8 


Two 


36. 1 


31. 8 


50. 5 


31. 6 


32. 1 


Three 


36. 9 


36. 5 


41. 9 


33. 3 


27. 2 


Four 


18. 2 


30. 8 


41. 9 


_ _ 


25. 8 


Five or more 


38. 9 


38. 5 


28. 6 


_ _ _ 


23. 1 


30-34 












None 


67. 7 


72. 7 


80. 8 


65.4 


73. 2 


One 


46. 5 


44. 5 


53. 2 


48. 8 


50. 5 


Two 


37. 7 


39. 4 


52. 2 


26. 7 


41. 2 


Three 


37.4 


40. 8 


41. 8 


24.4 


35. 5 


Four 


40. 8 


50. 0 


41. 0 


22.7 


32. 4 


Five or more 


45. 2 


58. 1 


42. 9 





29. 3 


35-39 












None 


61. 2 


76. 3 


81. 5 


52. 2 


68. 5 


One 


47. 1 


53.4 


C A r\ 

54. 9 


47. 1 


54. 5 


Two 


46. 5 


48. 3 


51. 5 


41.4 


48. 9 


Three 


44. 5 


50. 0 


53. 0 


48. 9 


43. 7 


Four 


42. 5 


46.4 


50. 0 


36. 7 


41. 3 


Five or more 


47. 7 


54. 0 


57. 0 




34. 2 


40-44 












None 


61.9 


77. 4 


75. 0 


60. 0 


■ 67. 1 


One 


56. 0 


64. 1 


58. 0 


50. 0 


57. 3 


Two 


56. 6 


61. 3 


77. 8 


57. 7 


43. 2 


Three 


56. 8 


62. 8 


60.9 


66. 7 


50. 1 


Four 


50. 8 


6r. 5 


81.2 


44.4 


46. 0 


Five or more 


53. 4 


58. 8 


58. 7 


70. 0 


39. 2 




Employment Rates 






25-29 












None 


96. 7 


97. 0 


96. 6 


95. 3 


96. 9 


One 


95. 1 


95. 3 


95. 8 


89. 5 


95. 3 


Two 


97. 2 


94. 7 


91. 9 


89.9 


93. 9 


Three 


96. 7 


91.2 


97. 6 


100. 0 


92. 1 


Four 


100. 0 


100. 0 


94. 3 




90. 5 


Five or more 


100. 0 


80. 0 


100. 0 




88. 4 


30-34 












None 


97. 9 


94. 8 


98. 1 


96. 0 


97. 3 


One 


96. 1 


95. 7 


100. 0 


90.2 


96. 1 


Two 


97. 1 


98. 0 


97. 5 


92. 9 


95. 7 
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Table 3.15. Continued 



Three 


97. 9 


98. 5 


96. 


9 


100. 


0 


95. 


0 


Four 


97. 5 


93. 0 


93. 


9 


100. 


0 


93 


6 


Five or more 


89. 2 


100. 0 


96. 


5 






92 

7 . 


6 


35-39 


















IN 1^ xic 




Qf^ Q 


Q4 

7^» 


n 


1 00 
1 u u . 


n 
u 


Q7 
7 1 • 


Ct 


One 


96 6 


X.\J\J • \J 


1 on 


n 


Q ^ 


L 
o 


Q A 
7 D. 


A 

t: 


Two 


95. 5 


94 0 


96 

7 U . 


1 


7 J- . 


£; 


Q6 

7 D . 




Three 


97. 5 


94. 8 


95 

7 -J . 


1 


91 

7 J. . 


4 


7 -J . 


7 
f 


Four 


95. 8 


97. 2 


1 00. 


0 


90 

7 U . 


7 


7 -J . 


q 

7 


Five or more 


92. 9 


94. 4 


97 


2 






9^ 

7 J . 




40-44 


















None 


99.2 


98. 6 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


97. 


0 


One 


95.4 


95. 0 


96. 


6 


100. 


0 


96. 


5 


Two 


98. 1 


96. 1 


92. 


8 


100. 


0 


96. 


5 


Three 


97. 9 


97. 3 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


95. 


9 


Four 


96.9 


99.0 


89. 


3 


100. 


0 


95. 


7 


Five or more 


95. 3 


94. 6 


92. 


5 


100. 


0 


95. 


0 
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Table 3.16. Age-Specific LFPR's for Females, 20-44 Years of Age by- 
Number of Related Children Under Six Years of Age, 1970 



Age and number 

of children Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 

20-24 

None 73.4 67.7 69. 39.7 78.2 

One 45.6 37.9 39. 5 28.3 36.1 

Two 15.1 22.6 27.7 22.7 24.5 

Three or more 28.0 20.4 

25-29 

None 72.2 6 o. 6 73.3 59.4 68.7 

One 37.1 33.5 50.4 28.7 34.7 

Two 23. 1 21.8 42.9 25.4 22.8 

Three or more 24.2 28.0 35.3 16.7 16.9 

30-34 

None 59. 3 62. 8 69. 8 56. 2 56.1 

One 36.0 45.3 47.2 34.8 31.3 

Two 22.8 27.8 35.4 23.0 20.4 

Three or more 13.3 19.5 32.3 14.3 14.7 

35-39 

None 58.0 61.9 70.9 50.8 54.5 

One 32.5 37.5 43.0 45.1 30.2 

Two 24.7 28.8 37.2 16.7 21.5 

Three or mor.^' 16.0 31.3 44.4 14.9 

40-44 

None 59. 0 65. 3 68. 5 60. 7 54.7 

One 40.5 59-0 63.2 73.3 32.4 

Two 25.9 36.7 51.9 --- 24.9 

Three or more 19.3 
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Head of Household 



Differences in participation and employment between Orientals and 
v/hites are generally small, and this pattern remains when only heads of 
households are considered (Table 3. 17). Differences among men are not 
ia any consistent direction at specific ages, except at the younger ages 
where whites have slightly higher participation rates than Orientals. Rates 
of participation for all male color groups are high between the ages 25-54. 

LFPR's and ER's for female household heads are generally higher than 
for all women. All of the female heads have participation rates ranging 
between 60% and 80% in most of the specific age categories (Table 3. 18). - 
Therefore, there is a greater likelihood for a woman to be in the labor 
force if she is the head of household than if she is not, Filipino and Korean 
women have slightly lower participation rates than Japanese, Chinese and 
white women. In general, differences in participation and employment 
among female heads of household are not very large. 

The sex gap in labor force participation narrows when household heads 
only are compared. Nevertheless, women who are heads of household 
still do not participate in the labor market to the same degree as comparable 
men. As heads of households , women are probably more compelled to 
seek jobs, and the presence of young children serves both as a deterrent 
and a stimulus to employment. 

Marital Status 

Marriage has the effect of increasing participation and employment 
levels for men while decreasing those for women (Tables 3, 19 and 3.20). 
Married men have substantially higher rates of participation and employment 
than single men. In contrast, single women exhibit far higher rates 
of participation and employment than married women. These patterns hold 
for different race, color and age groups with only a few exceptions. The 
differences reaffirm the restrictive nature of conditions associated 
with marriage and family building upon female labor force participation 
and employment. Without these restrictions, women are about as likely 
to participate in the labor force as men. This is further shown in Table 
3. 19 where differences in LFP and ER's between men and women are 
substantially reduced among never married persons. 

Among married men, differences in LFP and ER's are neither large 
nor consistent within specific ages. Among married women, on the other 
hand, white and Korean women tend to have lower levels of participation 
than Japanese, Filipino, and Chinese women. 

Among never married men, Japanese have the highest rates of partici- 
pation. The rest of the men have about the same level of labor force 
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Table 3. Age-Specific LFP and ER's for Male Heads of Household, 
ZO.- 69 Years of Age, 1970 



/age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Korean 


Filipino 


White 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






92. 7 


91.3 


88. 5 


86. 7 


96. 8 


9 £^ 9 Q 


95.2 


94. 5 


97. 1 


86. 8 


98. 3 




97.4 


98.2 


97. 6 


Q5 ^ 
7 -J . 3 


98. 4 


35-39 


97. 8 


97. 7 


95.4 


71.0 


98. 1 


40-44 


98.2 


97.2 


96. 9 


Qfi 7 


97.4 


*±-J — 7 


98.4 


96. 7 


95. 5 


Q6 7 


96.4 


c n c /I 
3 U- 34 


97. 3 


95. 0 


94.2 


96.4 


94.4 


C C CO 
3 3-37 


93. 7 


89.2 


90.9 


85. 7 


89- 8 


An A/i 

DU- 04 


80. 9 


72. 5 


83. 5 


77. 8 


76. 1 


Ac AQ 
03- 07 


53. 4 


36. 7 


45. 8 


63. 6 


41. 3 




Employment Rates 






0 C\ OA 
CU-C.'i 


96. 0 


94.9 


97. 3 


84. 5 


96.4 


co-c'i 


98. 9 


98. 7 


98. 0 


96. 5 


97. 6 


jU- j4 


98.6 


99. 0 


98. 6 


96.4 


9o. 0 


35-39 


98. 9 


98.9 


96.4 


98. 5 


98. 1 


40-44 


99. 1 


98. 6 


97. 6 


100. 0 


98. 0 


45-49 


99. 3 


98. 0 


97. 9 


98.2 


97. 9 


50-54 


99. 3 


96.6 


97. 5 


96.4 


97. 2 


55-59 


99. 3 


96.6 


96. 3 


100, 0 


97. 4 


60-64 


98. 6 


96.6 


96. 0 


100. 0 


97. 0 


65-69 


95. 7 


96.7 


89. 7 


100. 0 


95. 6 
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Table 3.18. Age-Specific LFP and ER's for Female Heads of Household, 
20-69 Years of Age, 1970 



Aee 


Japanese 


Chine oe 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




Labor Force Participation Rates 






20-24 


88. 4 


86. 9 


75. 0 


88. 9 


83.1 


25-29 


88. o 


88.2 


77. 2 


62. 8 


79.3 


30-34 


69. 3 


78.6 


69. 5 


63. 2 


76.0 


35-39 


76. 5 


80.8 


67. 6 


78. 8 


77 . 8 


40-44 


78.2 


84. 7 


74. 4 


68. 2 


78. 3 


45-49 


86. 9 


77. 8 


83. 3 


78. 6 


78. 7 


50-54 


84. 5 


72. 1 


75. 0 


66. 7 


76. 1 


55-59 


76. 7 


67. 5 


56. 5 





71 . 1 


60-64 


66. 3 


50. 9 


45. 5 





54. 3 


65-69 


25. 4 


26. 1 


17. 6 


~ ~ 


25.6 




Employment 


Rates 






20-24 


97. 6 


100. 0 


94. 4 






25-29 


96.4 


100. 0 


96. 5 






30-34 


98. 0 


100. 0 


98. 4 


100, 0 


96. 3 


35-39 


"■■ 95.3 


92.8 


100. 0 


92. 3 


95. 7 


40-44 


96. 5 


95.2 


96. 5 


100. 0 


96. 2 


45-49 


97. 5 


96.4 


97. 2 


81.8 


96. 5 


50-54 


98. 5 


100. 0 


95. 2 


100. 0 


96. 7 


55-59 


100. 0 


96.4 


100. 0 




96.8 


60-64 


98. 2 


89, 0 


100. 0 




97. 2 


65-69 


90. 2 


100. 0 


100. 0 




95. 3 
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Table 3. 19. LFP and ER's for Married Persons (Spouse Present), 16-69 Years 
Age, by Sex and Age, 1970 



Sex and 
age 




Japanese Chinese Filipino 


Korean 


White 






Labor Force Participation Rate 






Male 










Under 


35 


97.2 97.7 96.6 


96. 8 


98. 1 


35- 39 




nQ C 0*70 oA o 


y ( * y 


Q7 A 


50-69 




88-1 81. 1 83.1 


88. 5 


80. 8 






Employment Rate 






Under 


35 


99. 0 98. 5 97. 6 


95.2 


97.4 


"3 c /in 
35-49 




QQ 9 7 Q7 7 


QQ 7 
yy»c 


y O • Ct 


50-69 




99.1 97.3 96.4 


98.2 


97.4 






Labor Force Participation Rate 






Female 










Under 


35 


42.5 43.3 48.6 


35. 1 


39.2 


35-49 




52. 5 56. 9 58.9 


45. 7 


45. 7 


50-69 




51.4 49.0 44.8 


43.9 


34. 9 






Employment Rale 






Under 


35 


95. 8 95. 2 94. 


93. 2 


94. 0 


35-49 




97.1 97.0 94.9 


97.2 


96. 1 


50-69 




98.2 96. J 93.8 


95.9 


96. 0 
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Table 3.20. L.FP and ER's for Never Married Persons, 16-69 Years of Age, by- 
Sex and Age, 1970 



Sex and 

age 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean "White 



Male 

Under 3 5 

35-49 

50-69 



Labor Force Participation Rate 



83. 6 
93.2 
73. 1 



79. 6 
90. 3 
62. 8 



83.2 
89.4 
62.0 



75. 5 
89. 7 
46, 7 



81. 1 
84. 0 
62. 8 



Employment Rate 



Under 3 5 

35-49 

50-69 



94. 5 
98. 1 
94. 3 



94. 2 
96. 5 

95. 2 



87. 7 
96.4 
92.9 



93. 9 
100. 0 
100. 0 



90. 3 
94. 8 
94. 6 



Female 
Under 35 
35-49 
50-69 



Labor Force Participation Rate 



84. 6 
87. 3 
76. 3 



78. 0 
87. 3 
65. 5 



83. 9 
87.2 
75. 5 



72. 0 
57. 1 
72. 2 



78. 3 
79.4 
63.2 



Under 35 
3 5-49 
50-69 



Employment Rate 

97.2 96.9 96.7 86.7 94.2 

98.9 100.0 97.6 91.8 97.6 

99.1 94.4 89.1 100.0 07.5 
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activity, except in the oldest age category where LFP for Korean is 
noticeably low. Among single women, Koreans and whites have lower 
LFPR's than Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino women. Japanese slightly 
lead all female groups in participation in this marital category. 



CITIZENSHIP 



Citizenship status bears no clear-cut influence on levels of employment 
for both Orientals and whites. Although one might expect to find higher 
employment rates for naturalized and native born workers because they 
are generally better adjusted to the country's labor market conditions 
as compared to aliens, data in Tables 3.21 and 3.22 do not support this 
expectation. For all working groups and within specific age and sex 
categories, employment rates for aliens are in general just as high as 
those for naturalized or native born. However, a few departures from 
the general pattern are evident. Within the Japanese and Korean male 
populations, naturalized men have higher rates of employment than the 
alien and native born at most ages. Also, among Filipino women, higher 
employment rates are more characteristic of naturalized and native born 
women than those with alien status particularly at older ages. Nevertheless, 
disregarding these exceptions, the findings suggest that if differences 
in employment conditions by citizenship status do exist in the United 
States, Oriental and white alien workers seem to have been able to offset 
some of the citizenship limitations presumably through better preparation 
in education and training. Disadvantages of being foreign born for Orientals 
have been offset in recent years, since Oriental immigrants are relatively 
well-educated before their arrival. 

Finally, differences in employment rates between groups within specific 
citizenship, sex, and age groupings are small. The only noticeable patterns 
of difference are the higher employment rates among Japanese and Korean 
men relative to other groups who are naturalized citizens. 



SUMMARY 



Differences in labor force participation and employment between Orientals 
and whites in the United States are not very great, and there is no consistent 
indication that any of the Orientals are either better or worse off than 
whites. With relatively rare exceptions, such as unemployment rates for 
Filipino men with high school education, there is little evidence of 
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Table 3.21.. Age-Specific ER's for Males, 20-69, hy Citizenship Status 
and Nativity, 1970 



Status and 



age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


p ■ 

Naturalized 












20-24 


100. 0 


92. 9 


88. 9 





92.9 


25-29 


100. 0 


97. 6 


97. 3 


100. 0 


96. 7 


:5 U- 5^ 




97 8 


92. 9 


93. 3 


97. 5 


35-39 


100. 0 


100. 0 


96. 3 


100. 0 


97. 7 


40-44 


90. 0 


97. 9 


96. 4 


100. 0 


98. 2 


45-49 


100. 0 


97. 6 


96.2 


100. 0 


97. 6 


50-54 


100. 0 


95.4 


98. 0 


100. 0 


97. 6 


55-59 





98. 1 


97. 5 





97. 6 


60-64 


100. 0 


95. 5 


93. 9 


100. 0 


96. 5 


65-69 


100. 0 


96. 9 


90. 5 


100. 0 


93. 9 


Alien 












20-24 


100. 0 


89. 7 


91. 9 


87. 5 


94. 0 


25-29 


98. 3 


95. 2 


97. 6 


94.9 


95. 7 




97 8 


98. 7 


99. 3 


96. 1 


97. 6 


35-39 


97. 5 


95. 9 


100. 0 


97.4 


97. 7 


40-44 


100. 0 


98. 9 


97. 0 


100. 0 


96. 6 


45-49 


100. 0 


95. 3 


100. 0 


100. 0 


97. 1 


50-54 


100. 0 


100. 0 


87. 0 


100. 0 


95. 8 


55-59 





93.2 


95.2 


100. 0 


95.4 


60-64 


100. 0 


93. 5 


98. 9 


100. 0 


94. 6 


65-69 


95. 7 


100. 0 


85. 3 


— 


90. 8 


Native Born 












20-24 


93. 6 


88. 5 


86. 5 


82. 3 


93.4 


25-29 


98.2 


98.4 


94. 0 


94.4 


96. 8 


30-34 


97.4 


100. 0 


97.9 


100. 0 


97. 5 


35-39 


98.2 


99. 3 


95. 3 


100. 0 


97. 7 


40-44 


99. 5 


96. 9 


100. 0 


100. 0 


97.8 


45-49 


98. 7 


98. 5 


100. 0 


100. 0 


97. 7 


50-54 


99. 6 


97. 9 


92. 0 


92. 3 


97. 5 


55-59 


98.9 


96.2 


96. 8 


100. 0 


97.4 


60-64 


98. 3 


97. 3 


100. 0 


100. 0 


96.9 


65-69 


92. 8 


100. 0 


100. 0 




95. 7 
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Table 3. 22. Age-Specific ER's for Females, 20-69, by Citizenship 
Status airi Nativity, 1970 



Status and 



age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Naturalized 












20-24 


100. 0 


100. 0 


90. 8 


100. 0 


94.9 


25-29 


78. 6 


95. 5 


92.4 


96. 3 


94. 3 


30-34 


96.2 


94. 3 


100. 0 


96.6 


94.8 


35-39 


93. 7 


92. 8 


100. 0 


92. 2 


95. 7 


40-44 


97. 8 


96. 3 


95.2 


100. 0 


95. 4 


45-49 


96. 6 


98. 1 


97.9 





96. 1 


50-54 


100. 0 


97.9 


100. 0 





96. 1 


55-59 


100. 0 


88. 9 


100. 0 





95. 3 


60-64 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


— - - 


95. 3 


65-69 


93. 6 


100. 0 


100. 0 





91.5 


Alien 












20-24 


88.4 


96. 3 


92. 9 


84. 9 


93. 7 


25-29 


89.4 


96. 4 


96. 5 


-98. 0 


94. 3 


30-34 


90. 6 


92. 7 


99. 3 


89.2 


94. 8 


35-39 


91.7 


94. 5 


96. 7 


100. 0 


95. 0 


40-44 


92. 7 


94.2 


96. 3 


100. 0 


94. 7 


45-49 


100. 0 


94. 5 


97.4 





94. 5 


50-54 


100. 0 


88. 7 


95. 5 





95. 1 


55-59 





9b. 3 


93. 2 





94. 7 


60-64 


100. 0 


96. 5 


85. 4 





94. 0 


'65-69 


100. 0 


100. 0 


50- 0 





92. 4 


Native Born 












20-24 


96.4 


94. 4 


87, 6 


100. 0 


93. 9 


25-29 


98. 4 


94. 1 


96. 4 


74. 9 


95. 2 


30-34 


98. 3 


100. 0 


96. 6 


100. 0 


95. 3 


35-39 


98. 6 


98. 8 


96. 6 


100. 0 


9b. 0 


40-44 


99.2 


96. 6 


92. 8 


100. 0 


96. 1 


45-49 


97.7 


98. 7 


93.2 


91.2 


96.4 


50-54 


99. 1 


98. 5 


100. 0 


100. 0 


96. 5 


55-59 


98.2 


100. 0 


100. 0 




96.9 


60-64 


94. 5 


100. G 


100. 0 




96. 7 


65-69 


95. 8 


100.0 






95.4 
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discrimination against Orientals in participating in the labor market or 
in obtaining jobs. Rather the major differences in labor market participation 
are those between men and women and by age. Women's participation is 
typically lower than for men, even after various controls are introduced 
for such factors as education, marital status and fertility. Persons at 
the middle adult ages are more likely to participate in the labor market 
than very young or older persons. The principal observations are 
presented briefly in the following discussion. 

Affe and Sex 

The expected curvilinear relationship between age and labor force 
participation was generally noted among both Oriental and white men, 
with peak participation occurring between ages 35 to 44. Among women in 
most of the population groups, LFPR's tended to be high among those in 
their early twenties when many were still single and relatively free from 
the burdens of household work and child care. Low LFPR's were more 
characteristic among women in three identifiable age categories: those 
who were relatively young (16-19), those in the prime marriage and 
motherhood years (Z5-34), and those in the retirement years (65 and over). 
Moreover, differences in levels of participation between men and women 
confirmed another commonly observed pattern: men had higher rates of 
participation than women at all ages and for all population groups. 

Comparisons of LFPR's among Oriental and between Oriental and 
white men showed negligible differences, both before a.id after holding 
age differences constant. However, a slight advantage in participation 
among Japanese men over other men was evident. 

Participation among Oriental women tended to be higher than for white 
women, with Filipino women generally participating at the highest and 
Korean and white women at the lowest levels. Relatively low LFPR's 
for Korean women were most noticeable in the younger ages (16-34). 
Japanese and Chinese women tended to occupy an intermediate position, 
registering LFPR' s lower than Filipino and higher than Korean and white 
women. 



Education 

The positive relationship between education and labor force participation 
was substantiated by the present findings. Orientals and whites alike 
obtained higher LFPR's if they had completed four years of college than 
if they had completed four years of high school; the same was true for 
four years of high school in relation to less than eight years of schooling. 
Accordingly, lower unemployment rates were more characteristic of 
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persons with college training than those with high school or elementary- 
education. This inverse pattern was more evident among women than men. 



Less than eight years of school . LFPR's among Filipino men at this 
educational level were higher than any of the other male populations. 
Differences in rates of participation among Japanese, Chinese, and white 
men were relatively small, except at ages 40-44 where rates of participation 
among Japanese and Chinese were noticeably higher than among white men. 
In terms of unemployment, similarly small differences were observed 
among men, with one rather noteworthy exception. Among men ages 20-24, 
Chinese registered an unusually higher unemployment rate (15. 1%) than 
Filipinos (5. 6%)or whites (7.7%). 

Among women, Chinese led all groups in participation at most age 
levels. Differences in LFPR's for the rest of the groups were small, 
although Filipino and Japanese women tended to have higher rates of parti- 
cipation than whites at middle to older ages (35-54). In addition, the 
participation rate for Japanese women ages 45-49 was remarkably high, 
about 3Q% higher than whites, and 12% to 20% higher than other Oriental women. 
Also, UR's for Japanese women were generally low, while Korean and Filipino 
women tended to have higher unemployment figures than other women. 

Four years of high school . At the high school level, LFPR's for white 
men were somewhat higher than Oriental men, particularly at younger ages, 
20-39- Among those 40 years of age and over, divergene in levels of 
participation were small with no consistent patterns of difference. Filipinos 
were most likely to be unemployed of the men in this study with high school 
education. Korean men, on the other hand, showed remarkably low unemploy- 
ment figures. It should be noted, however, that low frequencies were 
observed in some of the Korean cells. 

In general. Oriental women with high school education participated 
more heavily in the labor market than whites with similar education, 
although in some instances. Oriental women obtained higher unemployment 
rates than white women. 

Four years of coll ege. Oriental and white men differed little in partici^ 
pation at this educational level. A mild exception was noted in the lower 
rates of Filipino men in certain age groups. In general, however, differences 
in unemployment among men with college education along specific ages 
were not substantial. 

Among college women, Filipino women ranked relatively high in levels 
of participation in the labor force. In the first sLk out of eight age-specific 
grouping, Filipino women obtained higher LFPR's than other Oriental 
and white women. The unemployment figures, on the other hand, showed 
slightly lower rates for Japanese and Chinese than other female groups. 
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In addition, among men at all ages, ratios of Oriental to white participation 
rates at various levels of education showed only a few deviations from unity, 
indicating the general similarity in levels of participation among Oriental 
and white men regardless of education. However, among women at all 
ages, participation ratios of specific Oriental groups more often than not 
exceeded unity, particularly at the elementary and college levels. Among 
women with college education, participation ratios of Chinese and Japanese 
approached unity, with Koreans lagging behind. Filipino women manifested 
the highest positive deviation from unity at the college level. 

Vocational Training 

Participation and employment rates among Oriental men with vocational 
training were not consistently higher than those without training. In fact, 
the pattern for Chinese men showed a clear reversal, where LFPR's for 
those with vocational training were lower than for those without training 
at most age levels. Among white men, however, the positive influence of 
vocational training was more clearly evident. In addition, among men 
with or without training, differences in LFP and ER's were not great, with 
each of the populations ten ling to have high rates of participation at the 
peak labor force ages. 

In contrast to the pattern among men, rates of participation and 
employment among women were markedly affected by vocational training. 
Regardless of age or color differences, women with vocational training 
obtained substantially higher LFP and ER's than those without training. 
Filipino women most often led all populations in levels of participation, 
while white women generally had the lowest LFPR's among wan en with 
vocational training. 

Disability 

Orientals burdened with a physical or mental disability are no more 
handicapped than whites when it comes to labor force participation. 
Dissimilarity indices for each of the Oriental groups in relation to whites 
by sex were generally small. 

Size of Family 

With the exception of the Japanese, Orientals average larger families 
than whites. This might have resulted from the carry-over of extended 
family patterns typical of many families coming from Asian nations. 
However, with controls for the size of family. Oriental and white men 
were about equally likely to be in the labor force. 
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Fertility 



Children ever born , A marked inverse relationship between children 
ever born and female labor force participation occurs for both Orientals 
and whites. Women with one or two children had higher levels of participation 
than those with three or more, thus, clearly indicating that increasing 
numbers of children restrict participation of women in the labor market. 
In general. Oriental women achieved higher levels of participation than 
white women. In particular, Filipino women had the highest LFPR's 
while Korean women had the lowest among all women. No substantial 
differences in employment rates between groups were observed, however. 

Children under six. The negative impact of fertility on female labor 
force participation became more evident among women with children 
under six years of age. Women without children under six consistently 
showed higher LFPR's than those with one or two, and much higher than 
those with three or more children in their care. Within specific age 
categories and fertility levels, Filipinos and Koreans continued to have 
the highest and lowest LFPR's respectively, among all women. 

Head of Household 

Differences in LFP and ER's between Oriental and white men remained 
noticeably small when only heads of household were considered. However, 
whites had slightly higher participation rates at the younger ages than 
Orientals . 

LFP and ER's of female heads of household were higher than those 
observed for all women, reflecting the greater economic burden on 
women who assume the role of principal breadwinners in the family. 
In general, differences in participation and employment rates among 
female household heads were not large, although Filipino and Korean 
women generally had lower rates than Japanese, Chinese, and white women. 



Marital Status 

Marriage showed a differential effect of increasing participation and 
employment levels for men while decreasing those for women. These 
patterns reaffirmed the presence of conditions associated with marriage 
and family building (observed earlier on female fertility); i. e. , they impinge 
negatively upon female participation and employment. Among never 
married persons, women were about as likely to be in the labor market as" 
men. 



Participation and employment rates among married men once again 
exhibited negligible intergroup differences. Among married women, 
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Japanese, Filipino and Chinese women showed .higher LFPR's than white 
and Korean women. 

Among never-married men and women, the Japanese led all populations 
and sub-groups in rates of participation. Korean and white women, in contrast, 
were less likely to participate than other single women. 

Citizenship 

Finally, data on citizenship -showed that, in general, naturalized and 
native born persons were just as likely to be employed as those with 
alien status. Among men, ER's were about the same within citizenship 
classes and age categories. The same negligible differences in ER's 
were found among women. 

In general, findings indicate that Orientals have achieved equality 
in levels of participation and employment with the majority white population- - 
an accomplishment not shared by many minority groups such as Spanish 
Americans, Indians, and blacks in this country. The following chapter 
examines further labor force activity of Orientals in terms of occupational 
achievement- 
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CHAPTER 4 



VARIATIONS IN OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



The high level of educational attainment among Orientals results 
in high rates of employment, as seen in the previous chapter. This 
high degree of employment extends to their high levels of occupational 
achievement, also attributable to their educational accomplishments. 
In this chapter, levels of occupational status reached by Oriental workers 
in the United States will be described and documented. Primary comparisons 
continue to be between each of the Oriental groups and whites. 



LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



Occupational achievements of Oriental workers are presented and 
examined in two different but related ways. One is to compare percentage 
distributions of workers among occupation groups and the other is to 
compare and contrast levels of achievement by using a specific measure 
of occupational status. 

Occupational Achievement of Men 

The generally high levels of occupational attainment for Oriental men, 
undoubtedly a consequence of their educational attainment, are implied 
by their concentrations in white-collar occupations. Measures of their 
achievement confirm this. 

Oriental men are concentrated heavily in white-collar occupations. 
Japanese, Chinese and Korean men compare very favorably with white 
men in this respect. Nearly two-thirds of Korean men and about half of 
all employed Japanese and Chinese men are employed in white-collar 
occupations--professional, managerial, sales and clerical (Table 4.01). 
In contrast, only 30% of Filipino men are in white-collar jobs, as compared 
with 41% of employed white men. Although Filipino men appear to rank 
relatively low in this respect, they are more heavily represented at 
this level than black or Spanish origin workers. Percentage distributions 
by major occupation groups are presented in Table 4. 01 along with measures 
of occupational achievement, shown in parentheses, which will be considered 
shortly. 

6() 
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Table 4. 01. Major Occupation Groups and Mean Occupation Scores for 
Males, 1970" 



Occupation 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 




(.476) 


(.442) 


(.378 ) 


(.600) 


(.461) 


Professional 


21.2 


26. 7 


17. 0 


45. 7 


14. 3 




(.781) 


(. 820) 


(.819) 


(. 844) 


(. 783) 


Managerial 


12. 2 


13. 1 


2.9 


11.0 


12.4 




(.619) 


(. 5b9) 


(.601) 


(.611) 


(.615) 


Sales 


5. 8 


4. 4 


1.8 


2.9 


7. 1 




(.469) 


(.419) 


(.428) 


(. 602) 


(.496) 


Crafts 


22. 3 


8. 1 


14. 6 


11.9 


23. 6 




(.421) 


(.422) 


(.417) 


(.426) 


(.437) 


Clerical 


8. 1 


7. 8 


8. 1 


6. 2 


7. 1 




(. 362) 


(. 341) 


(.354) 


(.379) 


(.376) 


Transp, eq. 


3. 0 


1. 5 


4.4 


2.5 


5. 8 




(.355) 


(.345) 


(.351) 


(. 333) 


(. 365) 


Operative 


7. 3 


9. 7 


11.0 


8. 7 


13. 3 




(.263) 


(. 193) 


(.265) 


(.275) 


(.281) 


Ti aViO T* P T* 


8. 9 


2. 5 


8.4 


4. 3 


5.4 




(.259) 


(. 262) 


(.281) 


(. 263) 


(. 274) 


Service 


5. 9 


25. 1 


20. 3 


6. 1 


6.4 




(. 193) 


(. 096) 


(. 155) 


(.242) 


(. 265) 


Farm and 

private house. 


5. 3 


1. 1 


11.5 


. 7 


4. 5 


Dissimilarity: 


. 122 


. 324 


. 276 


. 314 





"Mean occupation 



scores shown in parentheses. 
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White males are relatively predominant over Orientals in blue-collar 
occupations as a whole--crafts, operatives, transportation equipment 
operatives and laborers. Almost half of all employed white men work 
at blue-collar jobs. 

With more than one in ten employed in farming, Filipino men are 
more heavily concentrated in farm occupations than other Orientals and 
whites. Only about 1% of Chinese and Koreans are in farming, while 
Japanese men with 5% in farming resemble more closely the pattern for 
white men. 

Aside from private household service work, where few men are employed, 
Chinese and Filipino men are relatively heavily concentrated in service 
occupations. A fourth of all Chinese men, an unusually high proportion, 
and one out of five Filipino men are employed as service workers; Japanese 
and Korean men are present in about the same proportions .as whites. 

Similarities anS ^differences in the occupational concentrations of 
Oriental and white men come into clearer focus when examining specific 
occupation groups. Korean men, for example, are not only more heavily 
clustered in white- collar jobs but show an extremely large concentration 
in professional occupations. Nearly half (46%) of all Korean men are in 
professional jobs, a far greater concentration than the 14% of white men 
who are professionals. Chinese, Japanese and Filipino men too are more 
strongly represented in professional occupations. White men are predominant in 
sales occupations, but, with the exception of Filipinos, Oriental men are 
represented in about the same proportions as white men in managerial 
and clerical jobs . Among blue-collar jobs, white men are especially 
predominant at the crafts level, although Japanese men manifest a similar 
concentration. Koreans and Chinese are conspicuous by their scarcity among 
unskilled laborers, while Filipino and Japanese men are slightly more 
predominant than whites. 

Differences in occupation distributions can be summed up with the 
dissimilarity index, as shown at the bottom of Table 4.01. This index 
value provides a convenient way of indicating the unevenness of the occupation 
distributions. As indicated earlier, the dissimilarity index shows the 
proportion of one group that would need to be shifted into different occupations 
in order for two occupation distributions to be the same. Comparisons in 
this instance are between the distribution of white men and each of the Orientals. 

If white-collar occupations are considered as high-ranking, then white 
men are underrepresented at this level, or conversely. Oriental men are 
overrepresented. One of the highest index values is in the comparison of 
Korean and white men, where 31% of white men would need to shift primarily 
upward into white-collar and especially into professional jobs if equal 
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distributions of Korean and white men are to be accomplished. At the 
other extreme, the occupation patterns for Japanese and white men are 
relatively similar; only 12% of one group would have to be shifted to 
attain equal distributions. But here too, white men would need to shift 
mainly toward professional occupations. 

Distributions of Chinese and Filipino men differ from the pattern for 
white men about as much as does the Korean distribution. However, 
the Chinese and Filipino patterns present a relatively unique bi-modal 
pattern, with clusters in professional and service occupations and 
relatively thin concentrations in other occupations. Half of all Chinese 
men, for example, were employed in these two occupations. As reflected 
by occupation scores, this mea:ns that Chinese and Filipino men tend to 
be polarized at the highest and lowest occupation levels. 

Differences in occupation distributions between Oriental and white 
men provide a basis for anticipating differences in levels of occupation 
achievement. Knowing their heavy concentration in professional occupations, 
it is not surprising that Korean men have the highest average occupation 
score. On a 100-point scale the five groups of men rank in the following 
order, as shown in Table 4. 01. 



Korean -600 

Japanese - 476 

White = 461 

Chinese -442 

Filipino . 378 



Achievement levels of Korean and Filipino men differ substantially, but 
Japanese, white and Chinese rank relatively close to one another. 

These scores represent the standing of workers on a scale which ranges 
from a low of zero to a high of .990, and they can be interpreted as indicators 
of occupational achievement or "prestige." Since occupation scores 
were computed for all workers, comparisons can be made between any 
particular individuals or groups of v/orkers. In brief, these scores are 
based on the proportions of workers in each of 203 occupations who were 
above the median levels of education and earnings for each occupation. 
These proportions were used in a legression equation to obtain an estimated 
score for each occupation. Individual workers were assigned scores in 
accordance with their occupation in 1970. On the basis of this assignment, 
average scores were computed for each of the subgroups. (See Appendix 
A for a more detailed description of the rationale and procedures used in 
computing the occupation scores.) 

In combination, the degree of concentration in an occupation r .• legory 
and the average level of achievement for workers in a particular -occupation 
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category help explain the overall levels of achievement. Korean men, 
for example, with nearly half their numbers employed in professional 
occupations also show the highest average level of achievement for any 
of the occupation groups--a mean occupation score of .844. In sharp 
contrast, Filipino men in service occupations attain an average occupation 
score of only . 155 and a fifth of all Filipino men worked in service 
occupations* 

In comparison with white men. Oriental men average as high or higher 
in occupational achievement at the professional level, and this condition 
helps elevate the overall achievement of Oriental nien since relatively 
high proportions of Orientals worked as professionals. 

As indicated by mean occupation scores, the major occupation groups 
are ranked in the same order for each group of workers, with minor 
exceptions. The rank order is reversed in two instances for Chinese 
men-- transportation equipment operatives and laborer s- - and in one 
instance for Filipinos--laborer s. For white and Japanese men, gradations 
are reasonably sharp and unambiguous for the four top-ranking occupations- - 
professional, managerial, sales and crafts. However, clerical workers 
and transportation workers do not differ greatly in their average levels of 
achievement. Operatives and laborers clearly rank below clerical and 
transportation equipment workers, but show only a slight difference betv/een 
their levels of achievement for white and Japanese men. Occupation scores 
are not shown for farm workers primarily because earnings consitute an 
important part of the scoring procedure and earnings from farm work are 
not com.parable to earnings from nonfarm work. While it may be unfortunate 
that comparable measures of occupational achievement for farm workers 
are not given, it is inappropriate to assign scores as if there are no differences 
in the nature of earnings. Occupation scores for men in private household 
service work are also omitted since very few men are so employed. 

In noting the rank order of major nonfarm occupation groups for these 
Oriental and white males, the sequence from high to low differs from 
what some might expect. In addition to the possibility that changes in this 
ordering might have occurred over time, two points must be emphasized. 
First, the populations included here were carefully selected so as to exclude 
students and residents of group quarters. Second, for the first time in 
1970, transportation equipment operacives were designated as one of the 
major occupation groups. As a consequence of this identification, average 
achievement levels of operatives appear to be lower than observed with 
earlier data. The inclusion of transport ; ^ n equipi^^icnt operatives with 
all other operatives in data prior to 197:'- ].. I the effect of elevating the 
average achievement for operatives. At .let result, the present measures 
of achievement for operatives and laborers raise some doubts as to whether 
operatives, generally regarded as semiskilled, consistently outrank labor-^rs, 
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generally viewed as unskilled. The necessary detailed information for 
explaining this similarity in levels of achievement is not immediately 
available, but it is entirely possible that operatives, as now defined, and 
laborers differ very little in educational attainment and perhaps also in 
average earnings. 

Occupatignal Achievement of Women 

Oriental women are distributed among major occupation groups more 
nearly like white women than was the case for men. However , women 
generally are distributed much differently than men in the occupation 
structure- -more heavily concentrated in white- collar particularly clerical 
and less in blue-collar occupations. Few women are in farm or transportati 
equipment operative occupations. On the other hand, women are more 
likely than men to be in private household service work. 

Index of dissimilarity values (Table 4.02) show that Japanese and 
white women differ only slightly in their proportions in major occupation 
groups. The occupation distributions for Chinese and Filipino women 
differ from the distribution of white women, but only about one out of 
six Chinese and Filipino women would have to change occupation groups 
to.-bring about equal distributions. Korean women differ most from 
white women, chiefly because of their greater concentrations in profes- 
sional, operative and service occupations. In comparison with white women, 
Chinese women are more often employed in professional and operative 
jobs and less often in clerical, sales and service occupations. Filipino 
women most often cluster in professional, clerical and service occupations. 

Women's levels of occupational achievement differ from those for men 
in several ways. As expected, their overall levels of achievement are 
lower than for men. Howev-er, in contrast with men, Filipino women show 
the highest and Korean women the lowest levels of occupational achievement. 
The rank-order of women is 



Filipino 


. 338 


White 


. 314 


Chinese 


. 30Z 


Japanese 


.295 


Korean 


.281 



as shown in Table 4. 02. The range from high to low average scores for 
women is far less than found for men. 

The order of major nonfarm occupation groups for women also is 
different than the sequence for men. Again with the exception of Chinese 
women, the r rdering is consistent for all women. Women, however, average 
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Table 4. 02. Major Occupation Groups and Mean Occupation Scores 
- For Females, 1970* 



Occupation 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Female 


100. 0 


100,0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 




(.295) 


(.302) 


(. 338) 


(.281) 


(.314) 


Professional 


15. 6 


21.0 


27. 0 


23. 3 


14. 7 




(. 684) 


(.710) 


(. 643) 


(. 656) 


(. 673) 


Managerial 


3. 8 


4. 0 


1. 5 


1.9 


3. 6 




(. 599) 


(.576) 


(. 564) 


(. 520) 


(.603) 


Crafts 


1.6 


1.4 


. 9 


1.7 


1.8 




(.395) 


(. -±08) 


(.417) 


(.375) 


(.417) 


Clerical 


32. 9 


29.4 


28. 4 


19. 5 


36. 9 




(.274) 


(. 268) 


(.285) 


(.262) 


(. 278) 


Laborer 


. 7 


.8 


. 7 


.7 


.9 




(. 267) 


(. 263) 


(.251) 


( ) 


(.265) 


Sales 


6.2 


4. 5 


4. 5 


3. 7 


8. 5 




(.240) 


(.241) 


(.242) 


(.211) 


(.244) 


Operative 


15. 5 


24. 4 


13. 8 


20. 6 


14. 8 




(. 143) 


(. 072) 


(. 162) 


(.144) 


(. 182) 


Service 


17. 8 


11. °' 


17. 6 


23. 5- 


15. 7 




(• llo) 


(• 103) 


(.129) 


(. 098) 


(. 119) 


Private house. 


3. 6 


1. 9 


2. 3 


3. 8 


1. 8 




(.005) 


(. 004) 


(. 004) 


(. 004) 


(. 005) 


Farm and transp. 
equipment 


2. 2 


. 8 


3. 3 


1. 1 


1. 2 


Dis similarity: 


. 066 


. 164 


. 168 


. 242 





'Mean occupation scores shown in parentheses. 
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higher achievement in craft occupations than in sales. As a result, 
achievement in craft jobs ranks third behind professional and managerial 
occupations, whereas craft work ranks fourth for men. Men in sales work 
rank third, but women sales workers show a much lower achievement, with 
sales workers ranking behind clerical and labor occupations. 

The highest levels of occupational achievement, of course, are at the 
professional level, where women average .640 or higher. Chinese and 
"i..panese women professionals average slightly better than white women v/ith 
Filipino and Korean women not far behind. The relatively heavy concentrations 
of women in professional occupations which are also high-score occupations 
contributes to their overall achievement. Detracting from these accomplishments 
are the clusters of women in operative and service occupations, where 
achievement scores average less than .200. Clerical work results in lower 
i:han average levels of achievement for women, and at least a fourth of each 
group, except for Korean women, are employed as clerical workers. Within 
each of the major nonfarm occupations, there is relatively little variation 
among Oriental women or between Oriental and white women. 

Most Frequent Job s 

Concentrations in specific occupations differ considerably among Oriental 
m.en but much less so among Oriental women. From the list of 2 03 occupations 
used for constructing occupation scores, the ten occupations which accounted 
for the largest number of workers were identified on the basis of frequency and 
rank for each of the groups (Tables 4.03 and 4.04). Among these ten specific 
occupations, a larger proportion of the total number of employed women than 
men are accounted for. At least 40% of each of the Oriental female populations 
are employed in these "high-employment" jobs. In contrast, orily 28% of white 
men and 30% of Japanese men are accounted for by theso ten occupations. 
Chinese, Korean, and Filipino men were much closer to the degree of 
concentration of women in such jobs, with 42%, 39%, and 38%, respectively. 

Among men, the concentrations of Japanese and whites are duplicated for 
eight of the ten jobs. Chinese men are largely noncompetitive with either 
Japanese or white men, since only for those in manager-administrative 
jobs do Chinese men overlap Japanese and white men. The top-ten jobs for 
Filipino men are different from the top jobs for the other groups, but Filipino 
men appear in several of the same jobs found for other Orientals. Korean men 
too are scattered relative to white and other Oriental men. 

In general, these comparisons suggest that Japanese men are most 
competitive v/ith whites, since they tend to be employed in ma.ny of the 
same jobs. However, as with whites, Japanese men are not highly competitive 
with other Oriental men. Chinese and Korean men appear to be the least 
competitive with other Orientals and whites. 
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Table 4.03. Employment of Males in Ten Occupations With the Largest 
Numbers Employed, 1970 



Occupation 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Occ. 

Scor e 



Mgrs.-Adm., n. e.c. 1 
Foremen, n. e.c. 5 
Truck drivers 
Farmer- owner, tenant 6 
Carpenter 3 
Cleaning service 10 
Mech. & repair, auto 4 
Other specified oper's. 
Other crafts 9 
Buyers-Purch. agents 
Sales mgr. 8 

Gardeners -ground 

keepers 2 
Accountants 7 



10 
2 



9 
8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
<— » 

8 
9 

10 



.606 
518 
369 

368 
169 
394 
?63 
377 

652 



243 
740 



Cooks, exc. pr. 

household 
Waiters-food counter 

workr. 
Rest. - cafe-bar mgr. 
Other food service 
Tchr., college- univ. 
E^ec. engineer *" 
Laundry-dry clean, oper. 
Civil engineer 
Physician, Med. Osteo. 

Farm laborer 

Other specif, oper's. 

Life & phys. scientist 
Other writers-artist- entert. 
Other mgrs.-adm. 
Research work, not specif. 
Computer specialist 



Percent of total 
employed: 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
. 9 
10 



1 

6 



3 
6 



30. 0 



42. 0 



37. 5 



5 
7 
8 
9 
10 



39. 0 



086 

045 
376 
060 
900 
890 
083 
879 
979 



263 

882 
598 
591 
788 
821 



27. 8 
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Table 4.04. Employment of Females in Ten Occupations With the 
Largest Numbers Employed, 1970 



Occupation 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Occ. 
Score 



Secretary 1 
Sales clerk, ret. trade 3 
Bookkeeper 6 
Waiter-food counter 

wo rk r . 2 
Tchr . -elem. , kinder . 5 
Typists 7 
Nurse, dietician, 

therapist 9 
Sewer stitcher 4 
Cashier 

Clerical, not specified 10 

Priv. household serv. 8 
Cooks, exc. priv. 

household 
Cleaning service 
Physician, med.-osteo. 
Farm labor 
Hairdresser-cosmot. 
Assembler 



2 
7 
3 

8 
6 
5 

9 
1 
4 



10 



2 
8 
6 

4 
9 
3 



5 
7 

10 



4 
8 



1 

7 

2 
3 
10 



1 
2 
3 

.4 
5 

6 



9 
10 



5 
6 



321 
167 
279 

045 

738 
215 

478 
030 
110 
264 

006 

086 
169 
979 

116 
225 



Percent of total 
employed: 



42. 4 



41. 6 



41.4 



40. 8 



43. 5 
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The occupation scale values, shown in the righthand column, range from 
a high of .979 for physicians to a low of . 045 for waiters and food counter 
workers. It must be emphasized that these are occupation scores assigned 
to an occupation, rather than averages computed for a group of workers- 
Inspection of these scores provides insight into the overall levels of occupa- 
tional achievement. Korean men, for example, who average a high level 
of achievement, are most heavily employed as physicians and as managers 
or administrators, high scoring occupations. Filipino men are employed 
more often as farm laborers and cleaning service workers than in other 
specific occupations, and, although scores are not shown for farm workers, 
these are low- ranking occupations. 

Among women, there is a much stronger clustering in fewer jobs. 
Only 17 jobs are covered in the listings of the top ten for women in the five 
populations whereas men among these same populations encompassed Z8 
specific occupations. Moreover, five of the ten jobs for women overlap 
with each of the Oriental and white female populations. The-^-efore, this 
suggests much keener competition among women for the same jobs. Stated 
differently, women seem to have more equal opportunities among themselves 
for the same kinds of jobs. But among the 45 jobs included for both men 
and women, only four overlap for both sexes: farm labor, cleaning service, 
cooks, and physicians. Hence, it is quite clear that job competition 
between men and women is restricted. With rare exceptions, women are 
most heavily concentrated in jobs traditionally defined as '"female. " 

The strong clustering of women in traditionally female jobs directly 
influences their overall levels of achievement. Only in the three specific 
professional jobs- -physician, nurse and teacher--are women employed 
in substantial numbers in high- ranking jobs. Otherwise, they tend to be 
most concentrated in jobs which were assigned scores well below the 
level of . 300. Even as secretaries they can attain a score of only . 3Z1, 
the score for secretarial work. 



Occupational Achievement and Age 

The high level of occupational achievement for Korean men in 1970 is 
relatively high at all ages (Table 4. 05). The peak level of occupational 
achievement, as reflected by these scores, is between the ages of about 
25 to 39 for men. From ages 25 to 45 the ratios of Korean to white scores 
remain fairly constant. Filipino men, with the lowest overall average score 
among these men, nevertheless were able to parallel closely the level of 
white men at the middle adult ages. 

Filipino and Japanese women record the highest occupation scores 
among women between the ages of 25 to 34. Women appear to reach their 
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Table 4.05. Mean Occupation Scores for Employee Persons, By Age, 
Sex and Origin, 1970 • 





Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


iVlale 


.476 


.442 


. 378 


. 600 


.461 


Under 20 


. 295 


.210 


. 253 


.252 


. 301 


20-24 


.410 


. 349 


. 341 


. 410 


.409 


25-29 


. 508 


. 542 


.486 


. 552 


.479 


30-34 


. 574 


. 545 


.490 


. 658 


.493 


3 5-39 


C A L 


A Q A 




. U U VJ 


4Q6 


40-44 


. 503 


.435 


. 469 


. 629 


.487 


45-49 


. 459 


. 439 


. 358 


. 566 


. 478 


50-54 


. 42 6 


. 391 


. 296 ■ 


.468 


.458 


55-59 


.404 


. 358 


. 261 


. 398 


. 441 


60-64 


.409 


. 292 


. 226 


• 578 


.433 


65-69 


. 346 


. 334 


. 224 


. 571 


. 420 


Female 


. 295 


. 298 


. 342 


. 294 


.314 


Under 20 


. 260 


. 234 


. 244 


. 312 


.230 


20-24 


. 345 


. 319 


. 323 


. 240 


. 327 


25-29 


. 386 


. 433 


.424 


. 328 


. 356 


30-34 


. 348 


. 373 


. 377 


. 300 


. 328 


35-39 


. 283 


.299 


. 366 


. 275 


. 316 


40-44 


. 277 


. 243 


. 282 


.287 


. 313 


45-49 


. 269 


. 270 


. 249 


. 339 


. 309 


50-54 


. 259 


. 234 


. 312 


. 237 


. 305 


55- 59 


. 242 


. 227 


. 240 


. 251 


. 303 


60-64 


. 242 


.210 


. 183 


. 324 


. 309 


65-69 


. 159 


. 240 


. 302 


. 297 


. 297 
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peak levels of occupational achievement about five years younger than men. 
As with white men, the average scores for women are relatively stable 
over the age span, with noticeably less tendency to decrease at the older 
ages . 



PREPARATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL. ACHIEVEMENT: 
EDUCATION, TRAINING AND HEALTH 



Differences in levels of occupational achievement should disappear when 
persons "equally well qualified" are compared. Although it is not possible 
to test this hypothesis in the most rigorous sense, controls for educational 
attainment, vocational training and disability can be expected to diminish 
differences in mean occupation scores. In comparing Orientals with white 
workers, it is quite evident at the outset that discrepancies in overall 
levels of occupational achievement are relatively minor, certainly not as 
great as those between white and black workers. 

Education 

Differences in levels of occupational achievement between whites and 
Orientals diminish at the higher educational levels for men. Among women 
the pattern is less clear. The overall mean occupation scores for Japanese 
and Chinese men differ by no more than about 4% from the mean score 
for white men, while Filipino men score about 18% below and Korean men 
about 30% higher than the mean for white men. Japanese, Chinese and 
Korean women are within about 6% of equalling the mean occupation score 
for white women whereas Filipino women are nearly 10% above white women. 
In view of these relatively slight contrasts, reduction of differences also 
may be slight. 

Among men however, differences in levels of occupational attainment 
were greater at the lower educational levels and either disappear at higher 
educational levels or at least diminish (Table 4.06). The mean occupation 
score for Japanese men is .476 barely higher than that for white men 
(.461), and at each educational level their respective scores closely parallel 
one another. But despite this closeness, the mean occupation scores for 
Japanese men are only about 90% of the level of white occupation scores among 
those with less than four years of high school. Japanese and white men 
with four or more years of college have essentially identical scores. 
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Table 4. 06, Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex 
and Education, 1970 



Sex and Years of 



School Completed Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 


.476 


.442 


. 378 


.600 


. 461 


None 


. 271 


. 174 


. 198 


. 550 


. 302 


Elem« . 1-7 


. 298 


. 193 


.218 


.313 


. 329 


Elem, , 8 


. 332 


.237 


. 244 


. 344 


. 352 


H,S*, 9-11 


. 350 


. 261 


. 296 


. 336 


. 384- 


S. . 12 


. 409 


. 350 


. 345 


. 443 


. 430 


College 1-3 


. 485 


. 462 


. 383 


. 454 


. 519 


College, 4 


. 653 


. 654 


. 558 


. 609 


. 658 


College, 5 or more 


. 779 


. 809 


. 794 


. 806 


.785 


Female 


. 295 


.298 


. 342 


.294 


.314 


None 


. 152 


. 104 


. 166 


. 112 


. 197 


Elem. , 1-7 


. 148 


. 106 


. 139 


. 136 


. 175 


Elem. , 8 


. 142 


. 138 


. 164 


.218 


. 193 


H.S., 9-11 


. 177 


. 186 


. 224 


. 144 


.225 


H.S., 12 


.257 


.264 


. 245 


.220 


.282 


College, 1-3 


. 322 


. 335 


. 289 


. 305 


. 370 


College, 4 


. 539 


.512 


. 437 


. 406 


. 623 


College, 5 or more 


. 684 


. 697 


. 595 


. 71 1 


. 716 
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The reduction of differences between Chinese and white men is even 
more apparent. . For those with eight years of elementary education, the 
Chinese mean score is only about two-thirds the level of the white mean 
score. • This difference totally disappears among college graduates. For 
Filipinos reduction of differences generally does not occur, or if it does, 
the pattern is much less clear'. Korean men, with a higher overall mean 
score than white men, nevertheless evince mean scores similar to those 
for white men at the college level. 

One reason why differences in occupational achievement are smaller 
at the higher levels of education than at lower levels is that lower level 
jobs are less dependent on educational achievement, and therefore other 
factors are relatively more powerful determinants. At the level of college 
education, the knowledge and skills derived from reaching this educational 
level play a more important part in determining levels of occupational 
achievement. 

The narrowing of ^ the occupational achievement gap among women is most 
evident in comparing white with Japanese and Chinese women. At the 
completion of eight years of elementary education, Japanese and Chinese 
women's occupational achievement is about three-fourths the level of 
white women. For high school graduates, Japanese and Chinese women 
reach about 90% of the level attained by comparable white women. This 
similarity in achievement drops slightly at the college graduate level, but, 
for those with five or more years of college, there is very little difference 
in level of occupational achievement among white, Japanese and Chinese 
women. Since Japanese and Chinese women tend to be relatively well 
educated, the argument may be seen in reverse. That is, Japanese and 
Chinese women who have attained at least a high school education typify their 
groups and manifest levels of occupational achievement comparable to those 
of white women. However, Japanese and Chinese women who are below the 
level of high school graduation do not do as well in occupational achievement 
as comparable white women. For Filipino and Korean women, it is much 
less clear that the occupational achievement gap with white women lessens at 
the upper educational levels, although their mean occupation scores increase 
with education as is generally the case. 

The gap between men and women in occupational achievement also 
narrows as higher levels of education are reached. Japanese, Chinese and 
white women average about two-thirds the level of occupational attainment 
of their male counterparts. There is relatively little difference between 
mean occupation scores of Filipino men and women, but for Koreans the 
average scores for men are double those for women. At the lower levels of 
education, Japanese, Chinese and white women are relatively less well off 
in comparison with men. But for those who have reached the level of a college 
education, each of these three groups of women have achieved occupational 
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levels at least three-fourths that for men. For those who have completed 
four years of college, for example, white women's occupation scores are 
95% of the level of white men. Chinese wonieu achieve less in comparison; 
for college graduates, they attain occupational levels only about three-fourths 
the level of their male counterparts. 

In s\un, educational attainment has a direct influence on levels of 
occupational achievement, but not all types of workers share equally in the 
gains from schooling. Most noticeably, women do not match the levels of 
occupational achievement reached by men even though the gap narrows with 
education. However, despite inequalities in occupational achievement between 
the sexes at all educational levels, women appear to experience the greatest 
re'Uitive gains from attaining higher educational levels. By taking the ratios 
of mean occupation scores for (a) college graduates to high school graduates 
and (b) high school graduates to elementary 8, it is seen that women's 
occupational achievement rises with increasing education more than that 
of men. For example, among white women, the mean occupation score 
for college graduates is more than double that for high school graduates, 
whereas for white men mean scores for college graduates are only about haK 
a^ain higher than for high school graduates. Gains from additional education 
are not as noticeable among Oriental women, but without exception the 
conipletion of more years of schooling ri-r-sults in a greater gain for women 
than for men. It may be argued, of course, that women's generally lower 
level of occupational achievement provides "more space" at higher levels 
to which they can move, and, even though their benefits from higher education 
are relatively greater than for men, they still do not match the occupational 
achievement of nien. Among whites for example, women must have better 
than a high school education if their level of occupational achievenient is to 
reach or surpass the occupational level of white men with only eight years of 
elenientary education. This same condition prevails for Orientals. For 
example, Japanese women must have some college education to match the 
occupational achievement of Japanese men with eight years of elementary 
education . 

V^ocational Training 

A major objective of vocational training progranis.is to help develop 
and improve work skills in order that persons may-secure employment and/or 
attain higher levels of employment. As measured by the occupational 
achievement scores, this objective is being met with respect to Oriental 
and white men and women. 

Although the increment in occupational ac vement resulting from 
job training is sometimes very slight. Orientals and whites who reported 
they had no job training as of 1970 score below the averages for their 
respective roups (Table 4. 07). The only exception to this pattern is for 
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Table 4.07. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex 
and Vocational Training, 1970 



Sex and 












Training 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 


.476 


.442 


. 378 


. 600 


.461 


No training 


.47Z 


.42 6 


. 353 


. 634 


.457 


Training 












Business and Office 


C 1 Q 
. 3 1 O 




4 A Q 


. D f ^ 




Nursing, Health 


. 736 


. 82 5 


. 767 


. 890 


. 589 


Trades and Craft 


. 432 


.401 


. 361 


. 449 


.446 


Engineering tech. , 












draftsman 


. 638 


. 713 


. 674 


. 693 


. 601 


Agr. or home ec. 


. 399 


.231 


. 265 


. 652 


. 390 


Other field 


.510 


. 547 


.481 


.484 


. 515 


Not reported 


. 387 


.353 


. 336 


. 353 


. 383 


Female 


. 295 


.298 


. 342 


. 294 


.314 


No training 


. 293 


. 276 


. 327 


.258 


.310 


Training 












Business and office 


. 324 


. 355 


. 324 


. 275 


. 324 


Nursing, health 


. 373 


.499 


.424 


. 437 


. 383 


Trades and craft 


.206 


.256 


. 173 


. 147 


.224 


Engineering tech. , 












draftsman 


.444 


. 549 


. 619 


. 000 


.493 


Agr. or Home ec. 


.218 


.243 


. 305 


. 484 


. 336 


Other field 


.415 


. 532 


.443 


. 382 


.472 


Not raportev 


. 268 


. 306 


. 305 


.283 


. 295 
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Korean me:a whose mean occupation score was higher lor those without job 
training (. 634) than for all Korean men {. 600); but it must be remembered that 
Korean men are heavily concentrated in the medical profession. 

The relatively slight overall benefit to Orientals and v/hites from job 
training camouflages the differential effects on achievement of area of training. 
Men show higher levels of occupational achievement than those without 
training if they bad training as engineering technicians and draftsmen, in 
business and office work or in the fields of nursing and health. Women with 
training in these areas also score higher than women without training. 

}3enefits from job training are unevenly distributed between Orientals 
and whites, as indicated by measures of occupational achievement. For 
those with vocational training in business and office work and in the trades 
ar.d crafts, white: men appear to gain more than Japanese and Chinese men. 
In contrast, Japanese and Chinese men with training in nursing and health 
fields or as engineering technicians and draftsmen gain more than white 
men with training in these areas. As a group, Chinese women show a 
relative gain in comparison with white women as a result of training in each 
of the specific areas except agriculture and home economics, whereas other 
Oriental women manifest no such con.sisfcent improvement. 



Disability 

Workers free from disabilities generally show a higher level of occupational 
achievement ^jhan those with some disability (Table 4. 08). Hence, in term.s of 
'■readine5is" for achievement in the job market, physical and mental disabiliti' s 
constitute an obstacle. It should be noted that census data indicate a person's 
perception of disability, rather than a medical diagnosis. In some instan^eb 
a i.>. rson's ''success' in the job market may influence his perception of 
his health. There is no way with this census data of knowing the specific 
nature of a reported disability. 

In 1970, workers who reported that they were unable to work because of 
a disrtbility (i.e., a work-preventing disability) average substantially lower 
occupation scores than those reporting no disability, and often lower than 
those with work-limiting disabilities. For white men, those with a work- 
preventinfj disability scored \ ibout 80% as high as those with no disability. 
For Chinese men, the extremely disabled scored only about half as high 
as those without a disability. Japanese men with a work-preventing disabi.ity 
were about m.idway between white and Chinese, with the work-preventing 
disa]:)leri scoring about three-fourths as high as workers without a disability. 
For Filipinos and Koreans, the sample frequencies for disabled workers 
were too small to permit conclusions. For white, Japanese and Chinese 
women, the relationship betw^een levels of achievement for the disabled and 
nondisabled were about the same as for their male counterparts. 
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Table 4.08. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex 
and Disability, 1970 



Sex and 
Disability 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 


.476 


.442 


. 378 


. 600 


. 461 


No disability 


. 480 


.458 


. 387 


. 62 3 


. 465 


Work- limiting disability 










Less than 6 mos. 


. 396 


.231 


. 292 


. 546 


. 42 1 


6-11 rnos . 


-423 


. 317 


. 371 


. 555 


. 411 


1-2 years 


. 375 


.281 


. 418 


. 580 


. 415 


3-4 years 


.441. 


. 382 


. 320 


. 045 


. 419 


5-9 years 


. 364 


. 329 


. 220 


. 560 


. 422 


10 years or more 


.414 


. 390 


. 275 


.475 


. 424 


Work preventing 












disability 


. 352 


. 223 


. 2.''' 


.472 


. 384 


Female 


.295 


.298 


. 342 


. 294 


. 314 


No disability 


.298 


, 305 


. 342 


. 278 


.317 


Work- limiting disability 










Less than 6 mos^ 


.215 


. 187 


. 291 


. 346 


. 266 


6-11 mos . 


.239 


. 187 


. 235 


. 000 


. 265 


1-2 years 


.2 56 


. 2.64 


. 145 


. 091 


.270 


3-4 yea 1 s 


.2?0 


.247 


. 072 


.515 


.2 74 


5-9 years 


.234 


. 195 


.233 


. 000 


.277 


10 years or more 


. 183 


.293 


.230 


. 291 


.2 77 


Work preventing 












disability 


.244 


. 192 


. 203 


. 478 


. 260 
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Among '^healthy" workers, there is no indication that Oriental men and • 
womeii improve their level of occupational achievement relative to white 
workers. By the same token, the absence of a disability does nof lower the 
relative occupational standing of any of the Oriental men and won^ien. At t he 
other extreme, C:hinese men aixd women with a work-preventing disability 
drop well bolow the level of achievement for healthy Chinese and also lose 
ground relative to the v/ork-pr eventing disabled whites . 



SOURCES OF E^^PLOYI\lENT 



f ndn_Si r \ 

\ .1 -ia ( it MiS in levels of occupational achievement are influenced by the 
of industry in which work^^rii are employed. As with occupational 
r citfuM r ie s , industries have different demands and requirements which 
n.r*' rc-nected in different occupational structures within an industry. The 
education ^md skill requirements for employment in professional services, 
for t;:-..! n-iple , are not the same as for employment in construction, manu- 
f^icturing, or a i;r i cul tur e . Certain occupational categories tend to be 
concentrated more in some industries than others. Professional occupations 
pro^'icit.l an illustration of this with a heavy concentration of those in 
proftissio: 1 occupations also concentrated in the professional service 
industry. Such concentrations as this are partly a function of the classification 
s lit- • : .t:.s it)r occLipations and industries. Despite this however, niost occupations 
<^ :*e t-'iUM<i in o ost industries. One exception is the confinement of farming 
( *cc- lip,-! ti. >!^.s j<> agriculture industry. 

'i iie bi^h.ost levels of occupational achievement occur in the professional 
scrvici'- indiistry for Oriental and white men and women (Table 4.09). In 
thib industry f^i'oup, Korean men show a remarkably high mean occupation 
.Hcorc f.-'lS), and cv en. Filipino men, with the lovv'est average among tliese 
riien, show -i rokitiv^'U high level of achiever: "Vit (.613). Aii^.ong wDmcn, 
thtj I'l/ii'Cso record ib.e highest level of achit ^^nent (.551) in professional 
:n^v\ h'i' envplos riiont, iind all of the Oriental women average above white 
V.' o ; ; : o n - 

'i fiLi w.. c ui^iti t i(u lai aciiievement of men employed in finrmce, insirrance and 
i'Ciil <*si<!.tt.: ra;)!:s second behind those in profe s sionc."' service industries. 
Ag.an, is the Korean men who achi.?^-e the highest average :3c:ores (.624) 
and llie i'ilipino men the lowest (.464) in this industrial category. 

Vnv trie rer;^aining industry groups tthe re is no clear (^r i^onsistent 
r .p.kin\j Ir: It:\'els of occupational a chiev err. ent. Public administration comers 
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Table 4. 09. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex 
and Industry Group, 1970 



Se^c and 
Industry 


Japanese 


Chine se 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 




.476 


. 442 


. 378 


. 600 


. 461 


Agf • , Forestry, 












fisheries 


. 267 


. 296 


. 155 


. 241 


. 262 




. 440 


. 634 


. 429 


. 563 


. 444 


Construction 


.432 


. 577 


. 392 


. 424 


. 42 3 


J^IaOiifacturing 


. 517 


. 591 


. 418 


. 557 


. 441 


Transp. , communctn. 












utility 


.446 


. 462 


. 352 


. 420 


. 446 


Wholesale and retail 












trade 


.431 


. 241 


. 275 


. 448 


. 432 


FincLnce, ins. , and 












real estate 


. 604 


. 552 


. 460 


. 624 


. 585 


Business and repair 












services 


.468 


. 553 


. 380 


. 522 


. 462 


Personal services 


. 294 


. 222 


. 208 


.219 


. 348 


Entertainment and 












recreation 


.448 


. 404 


. 296 


. 576 


. 431 


Pi-ofessioTial services 


. 705 


. 778 


. 629 


. 822 


. 671 


Public administr. 


. 535 


. 573 


. 42 3 


. 530 


. 529 


Fennale 


. 295 


. 298 


. 342 


. 294 


. 314 


Agr- , forestry, 












fisheries 


. 198 


. 176 


. 142 


. 193 


.217 


^v/Iining 


. 500 


. 434 


. 000 


. 000 


. 353 


Construction 


. 294 


. 401 


. 343 


.215 


. 334 


A-Ianiifac taring 


.239 


. 147 


. 289 


. 222 


. 263 


TraUsp. , communctn. 












utility 


. 333 


. 339 


. 318 


. 289 


. 312 


Wholesale and retail 












trade 


. 125 


. 205 


. 213 


. 173 


. 227 


Finance, Ins. , and 












real estate 


. 34d 


. 346 


. 32 3 


.296 


. 347 


Business and repair 












sei-v: ces 


. 343 


. 406 


. 300 


. 305 


. 350 


PerSn lal services 


. 120 


.143 


. 102 


. 120 


. 138 


E nte J: a invn -2 nt and 












<: i'satior.! 


. 309 


. 414 


. 318 


. 29- 


. 306 


Proifissional services 


. 450 


. 549 


. 479 


. 496 


. 442 


Public administr. 


. 356 


. 377 


. 340 


. 415 


. 374 
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clob to ranking third by level of occupational achievement for men, with 
the mean scores for white and Japanese providing this ranking. Chinese 
men show relatively high achievement in mining (.634), construction 
(. 565), and public administration, (. 565). Aside from agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries, employment in personal service and in wholesale and retail 
trade industries leaSs to relatively low levo "i s of occupation achievement 
for men. Filipino men in the personal service industry, for example, 
average only . 202, a third of the level achieved by Filipino men in 
professional services. Chinese and Korean men in the personal service 
also fare rather badly with scores of .21b and .219, respectively. Siinilarly, 
for women, there is no consistent ranking of average 1 vels of achievement by 
indur^iry groups. 

The generally favorable accomp .shments of Oriental workers in comparison 
with white workers is seen further by examining the ratios of mean occupation 
scores for each of the Oriental groups to the scores for whites. Japanese 
men and women closely approximate the levels of occupational achievement 
shown by whites for all industries. In personal service industries, Japanese 
mer ^--nd women tend to fall below whites, but in transportation, Japanese 
WO' . . do a little better than white women. With the exceptions of employment 
in wholesale trade for men and in manufacturing for women, the Chinese 
do as well as whites in all industrial categories. Filipino men fail to 
r-'-^'O or surpass the levels of occupational achievement shown for white 
'n all industries, although in four of the industries Filipino men 
ithin 90% of scoring as high as white men. Filipino women, with a 
overall level of achievement, score higher than white women in five 
ol the twelve industrial categories. Korean men, with the highest mean 
occupation Gcore of all groups, show levels of achievement higher than for 
white m^ ri rn all but three industries, and in those instances their performance 
is at I'i^ast 'iO% as high as for white men. Korean women, in contrast, 
13 CO reach the level attained by white women in all industries except 
professional services and public administration. 



Cla -.s of Wor ker 

W^;^e i.nci salary ■ ^I'kf'rp employed by private business firms far 
oiitn r those worl'iT)-;. for Federal, State and local governments, 

b ' Lo . :iin;cnt emp'fo-., ,^^ ^ t'Oc'-ch h:r''-»ver levels of occupational achievement 
than tlio' e In p. i's ^te enterprise. For both men and women and for whites 
and Orientals this pattern holac consistently. In part this may be attributed 
to the relcitive r.reponu^r uice of v/hite collar-jobs in governinent, and, 
in ' iC ca^e of state and local governments, to the number of public university 
anci school i^achers. For tne.i the high ? t ' -vels of occupational achievement 
are Ic/und am.ong en-ployee,s of state govex'2xi-xit:.\to, ^ lereas for women the 
highest level.^ occur for those ^'^orking for loc?)] governments. 
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On the average, levels of occupational achievement for Oriental men 
exceed those for white men in state and local government, with the exception 
of Filipinos who consistently laH to match their white counterparts (Table 4. 10). 
For workers in private buslness,however, only j.vpanese men equal or 
surpass the level atfi'- ^cr' hy white men. 



Among women Fii; outdo white women in the four categories of, 
workers with the .xc. -n of federal employment. For women employed by- 
state governments, : h of the Orientals fare better than white women, as 
was true for men. 



In sum, the basic patterns of relationships between Oriental ;7orkers and 
white workers is not altered much by controlling for class of worker. However, 
employees of governmental units, especially those in state and local government, 
generally reach higher levels of occupational attainment than those en oloyed 
in private business. 



FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 



V/eeks Worked 



The number of weeks worked in 1969 has a direct bearing on the index 
of occupational achievement by virtue of the fact that earnings are dependent 
on the proportion of time during the year spent in employment. Earnings 
in 1969 are of course a major com.ponent in the index of occupational 
achievement- 



Mean occupation scores are highest for men who worked a full year, 
as one would expect (Table 4. 11), and with each increment in weeks worked 
scores also increase. However, the highest occupation scores for women occur 
for those who work a part- year, i.e. , the highest scores for white, Japanese 
and Chinese women are found for those working 40 to 47 weeks in 1969, 
and the highest for Filipino and Korean women appear at 48 to 49 weeks. 
The nost immediate explanation fur women attaining their highest levels 
of occupational achievement with less than 48 weeks of work is the relatively 
Ic.rge numbers employed in occupations, such as teaching, v/hich by 
convention do not cover the full 52 weeks. 



For the i'ull work year of 50 to 52 weeks, Japanese, Chiii-j^^e and Korean 
but not Filipino men reached levels of occupational acliinvement as high 
as or higher than white men. Filipino and Korean women, however, 
attained higher occupational status than white women among full year 
workers. Filipino and Korean women also outscored white women among 
those working 40 to 49 weeks. qq 
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Table 4. IC, Mean C • ipa'ion Scores For Employed Persons, Sex and 
Class ^. r, 1970 



Sex and Class 

of Worker Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 


. rr f O 


44? 


- 378 


. 600 


. 461 


Frivc-te Business 


. *±D 0 


. J 


. 353 


. 581 


. 444 


Federal govt. 






. 407 


. 582 


. 524 


btate govt. 


m \J D >J 




.553 


. 724 


. 567 


i_j o c a. 1 Q V L - 


. 545 


. 630 


.. 473 


. 668 


. 547 


Self- employed 


. 427 




. 522 


. 605 • 


. 474 


.Vorking without pay 


.272 


. 324 


.427 




. 246 


Female 


. 295 


.298 


. 342 


. 294 


. 314 


Private business 


. 245 


. 249 


.318 


.249 


. 274 


Federal govt. 


. 351 


. 396 


. 360 


. 333 


. 378 


State govt. 


.465 


. 566 


. 471 


. 524 


.42 9 


Local govt. 


. 43 5 


. 5 62 


. 537 


. 522 


. 517 


Self- employed 


. 298 


. 283 


. 343 


. 380 


. 345 


Working without pay 


. 221 


. 192 


. 152 


. 418 


. 258 
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Table <■, 11. Mean Occupation Scores For Employee xV. I'sors, By 
Sex and Weeks Worked In 1969 



Sex and 



VV ccKb VV UxKcQ 






U '' 1 1 1 T^i Tl O 
^ LxLU/LlX\J 


(~\ T* O 3 Tl 

jO\.\J X c d XI 


VV xil LC 


Male 


.476 


. 442 


. 378 


. 600 


.461 


J. J W ccis.b Ux Icoo 




? 7? 


• U \J Li 


. J J o 


^ ^ Q 

. J J 7 


Irr— £<u vVccis.S 




• Dkj O 






^ Q 1 
. J '7 1 


X 7 _ ^ Q YTr A A 1^ c 


4^4 


• ^ ^ ^ 


• u J ± 


^Q7 


41 7 




4^R 


^ A^ 




. .J O vJ 


. *z ^ ^ 




4^^ 


^7^ 


. ^ u ^ 


A 1 Q 

• U 1 / 


44 R 




4S? 


-74 




A07 


47^ 


Ivl IILJ L W X IS. Ill X 7 U 7 




0^ 


^00 

• ^ 


A?Q 


47 0 


Female 


. 29? 


. 298 


. 342 


. 294 


. 314 


13 weeks or less 


. 244 


.268 


. 270 


.201 


. L r2 


14-26 weeks 


. 278 


. 302 


. 310 


.270 


. 295 


27-39 weeks 


. 315 


. 290 


. 324 


. 266 


. 349 


40-47 weeks 


. 332 


.293 


.'365 


.2 94 


. 353 


48-49 weeks 


. 254 


. 243 


. 369 


. 341 


. 309 


50- 52 weeks 


. 300 


. 315 


. 359 


. 328 


. 313 


Did not work in 1969 


. 199 


. 238 


. 272 


. 198 


. 267 
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Hours W orked 



Differences in the nimiber of hours worked per week are in part a 
consequence of the type of occupation and industry, aixi the number of 
hours worked should be related to occupation scores since for many 
workers earnings are directly dependent on an hourly wage. However, 
on the whole, it is not necessarily the case that either average earnings 
or occupation scores will be higher as working hours increase. In general, 
for men there seems to be a single optimum number of hours insofar 3-s 
attaining the highest occupational score. In most cases those who worked 
between 35 and 40 hours per week in 1970 average higher occupation scores 
than those who ^vorked either shorter or longer hours (Table 4. IZ). 
Occupation scores, therefore, tend to increase with the number of hours 
worked only up to a certain point. Then mean occupation scores decline 
for workers who spend longer hours. 

For women there is not a single optimu" number of hours for achieving the 
highest mean occupation scores. The pattern for white women, for example, 
rises and falls and then rises again as hours of work increase. The 
lowest mean occupation score for white women occurs for those working 
15 to 29 hours per w^eek (. 275). For those working 35 to 39 hours, the 
mean score was . 331. Then the mean score drops slightly to . 318 for those 
with a 40-hour work we*L.k. frorn which it rises again to a peak of . 364 for 
women working 60 hours or more. This pattern is perhaps less distinct for 
Oriental women, but nevertheless is similar to the white. 

Oriental men working 35 to 39 hours achieve occupation scores higher 
than the white average. In general, amo,ng .men putting in a "full-time'' 
work week (i.e. , 35 to 40 hours), Japanese, Chinese and Korean men 
average hieber achievement than, white men. Filipino men, however, do 
not benefit as much from working full-time hours. 



CITIZENSHIP AND uVlMIGRATION 



The degree to which people are assimilated or acculturatecl into American 
society i;^ reflected in part by their citizenship status. For immigrants, 
the period of time since^iii^.migration to the United States provides a further 
clue, at least to the length of time they have been exposed to American 
society. In general, it may be expected that the more highly assimilated 
and the longer the period of time since immigration, the greater the 
level of occupational achievement. 

Three : :vories of citizensi 'p statua can be identified from census 
data: nativ*/ ij' ti, naturalized citizens and aliens. By virtue of birth, 
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Table 4. 12. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex 
and Hours Worked 



Sex and 



Hours Worked 


Japanese 


/^ 1 

Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 


.476 




. 378 


. 600 


.461 


1-14 hours 


.412 


. 392 


. 293 


. 604 


. 395 


1 5-Z9 hours 


. 4 1 v 


. 393 


. 278 


. 587 


. 403 


30-34 hours 


. 446 


. 420 


oil 

.311 


. 454 


/I O 1 

. 42 1 


35-39 hours 


. 537 


. 551 


. 465 


. 642 


. 505 


40 hours 


. 481 


.490 


. 362 


. 554 


. 45 0 


/IT /I O 1 

41-48 hours 


. 462 


'3 O A 

. 3o4 


. 375 


.oil 


yf O O 


45-59 hours 


A i-f '■7 

. 477 


. 387 


/I O T 

. 422 


T /I 

.734 


A O f\ 

. 489 


60 or more hours 


/IOC 

4o5 




.3/0 


. lyb 


. 4 / U 


Female 


.295 


T /-A O 

. Z98 


. 342 


. 294 


.314 


1-14 hours 


. 227 


.295 


. 272 


. 231 


. 290 


15-29 hours 


. 240 


. 251 


. 251 


. 186 


. 275 


30-34 hours 


.255 


. 282 


.299 


.251 


. 286 


35- 39 hours 


. 328 


. 313 


. 369 


. 278 


. 331 


40 hours 


. 302 


. 318 


. 338 


. 303 


. 318 


41-48 hours 


. 305 


. 256 


. 396 


. 260 


. 336 


45-59 hours 


. 314 


. 274 


. 471 


. 544 


. 361 


60 or more hours 


. 328 


. 247 


. 623 


. 441 


. 364 
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the native horn population should be iiuu-e ussimilatOLl or belter adjusted 
to AnitM'iean society tlian foreign Ijorn persons. Imniigrants who have 
heeoTue untnralized citizens ougl. to be better integrated into American 
society tlian aliens. Lacking additional information or controls, these 
categories? provirle a rather crude means of reflecting the degree of 
asrfi; ilation. A particular citizenship status by itself does not qualify or 
disqualify a person for nny particular level of occupational achievement. 
However, '"other things being equal,'" persons in the same citizenship 
category should achieve .similar levels of occupational success. 

Ainonu ^.^'hite men and women, levels of occupational achievement 
folh)W il^i^ e:'x:)ec tt.'d iKittern (Tai-)le 4. 13), Mative born whites achieve 
liiuher lovt.-ls tlian natura li/.^-d citizens, and aliens rank third. Among Orientals, 
hov/ever, this pattern does not appear, except for Chinese women. Other- 
wise. the p.ative horn show 'he highest levels of occupational achievement 
for ( h.inese men and for Japanese ar .1 Korean women. Aliens rank highest 
aiMOP.i: Japanese and l\orean men and among Filipino men and women, 

>icle from ihxc white population, these figures indicate no clear or 
Consistent pattern between nativity an^I levels of occupational achievement. 
Before lliis kind of conclusion becomL S too firn ly entrenched, it would 
br wo rthv/hile to exanune this topic rv.ore intensively in an e.fort to determine 
the influences of such factors as age and education on occupational achievement 
by nativity , ^ 

Immiurants entered the Uni' .jd States at different points in time and, 
foiiov/inii the assinalation notion, those who have been here the longest 
should 'oe rnorc highly assimilated. Again however, such factors as 
aiie at the time o^ ininugration and level of educational attainment may 
influence levels of tjc c upat ional achievement as much as immigration 
expe r ie nee s . 

Fc)r whiter ii i rnig rants , nien and v.omen show the highest levels of 
oecup-Uional a c h i e veil le nt if they immigrated between 1935 and 1944 (Talkie 4, 13). 
W :,es ii>!ii.ii:rau:i:i. eltlier before or after that period did not score as high, 
i';arli('r iip.nugranf :s a]-e likely to be older on the average than more recent 
in.r^iiurants , even ilu^ugh they inay have been about the same ages at the time 
r>r eiiirv into the ' niled States. Theref re, the younger recent immigrants 
ar. (ioinii about as well as the now older earlier immigrants. 

■f !-.'.- liiL'hesi: le\e's of occupational achievement among Oriental inmugrants 
v:irir-.s by the period of immigration. For Japanese and rilipinos, the most 
recent immigrants, entering between 1965 and 1970, show tlu' highest 
oceiipation score,'. In contrast, Chinese who came to this country bet^.*-»'en 
19S5 and I '..^59 s]u>v,' higher levels of achievement than those conung before 
or after that v- rifj'i. Koreans entering this country between 1950 and 1.954 score 
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Table 4. 13. Mean Occupation Scores For Employed Persons, By Sex, 
Citizenship and Year of Immigration, 1970 



Sex, Citizenship 





CLk^CLllCO^ 


C^. Vi 1 n P Q p 

\.'iiXllC 


T^^iliTiiTin 

X. XXXk^lllw 


\C r\ T» P a n 

X C CLll 


White 


xvi ale 












iNative oorn 


• rr r ^ 


• DUD 


^R A 
• J O ft 


A7Q 
• rr r 7 


aA? 


Dorn aoroaa oi /\m. 












pa r ent b 


• rr D 7 


4 1 ^ 


m DO J 




, D L J 


Alien 




. D 


. ftD D 


7nn 


AAA 


iNatuiaiizea 




. ft 1 J 




AAA 
. ODD 




I ear oi liiirnigraLion 












i 7 O -3 - 1 U 


^ 77 








AA9 


1960-64 


. 536 


.495 


. 549 


. 692 


.449 


1955-59 


. 409 


. 583 


. 462 


. 740 


. 44? 


i 7 J U — Urr 


■ DUo 


. J? O 


■^t V i.' 


77 A 








4^0 

. M U L/ 




7 1 4 


AQH 


1 935-44 


44Q 


^70 


. (J 1 


ODD 


■ Dci U 


1925- 34 


. 454 


. 281 


. 228 


. 745 


4*^9 


1915-24 


. 332 




. 1 7 X 


646 


44^ 


Rt^fore 1915 

XJ \^ l.\J X C X / X 


. 330 


. 300 


175 


979 


449 


Not *re"DO"rtGH 


. 376 


. 388 


. 326 


. 640 




J. i I Id ic 












XN d l- 1 V C XJLJ X 11 


.316 


. 350 


717 

m \ Cm 


. j\jy 




XJ 1^ X 11 CLkJX^^CLU I^X X^i I 1 • 












U'CL X Cll L O 


4^1 
■ ^ ^ 1 


. Cm/\J 


m Cm\J 


097 

. U7 f 


^ ^ ^ 


A 1 1 

ri. 1 icii 


.217 


. 26 1 


409 


? R^ 


. VJ 


INcXLlXX CL X 1 C U 


704 

. L/ *T 


. 284 


268 


. 253 


? R^ 


1 C CL 1 I^X XI i 11 i 1 Ig X CL L 1 Viill 












1965-70 


.285 


. 246 


.417 


7 4R 

• "X o 


7 67 


1960-64 


. 174 


. 285 


. 32 1 


. 254 


^63 


1955-59 


. 205 


. 304 


. 309 


. 315 


. ii69 


1950-5 * 


. 194 


. 305 


. 277 


.401 


. 282 


1945-49 


. 203 


. 268 


. 247 


. 569 


312 


1935-44 


. 526 


. 263 


. 376 


. 279 


. 342 


l[ 25-34 


. 197 


. 168 


. 209 


. 000 


.263 


. 1915-24 


. L 4 


. 151 


. 100 


. 979 


.268 


Before 1915 


. 286 


. 126 


. 000 


.212 


. 269 


Not reported 


. 199 




. 370 


. 281 


. 297 
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highest on occupational achievement. Thus three different periods among 
tlie four Oriental groups result in the highest levels of achievement, 
but all of these occurred between 1950 and 1970. 

Differences in background of inmugrants may explain much, of the 
variation in levels of occupational achievement in this country. By 
comparing occupational achievement of the native born, many of these 
differences are minimized. Among native born men, only the Filipino 
fails to show a higher level of occupational achievement than the white. 
Among native born women, only the Chinese outscore the white, although 
Jcipanese anf] white native women are equal on occupational achievement 
and Koreans are not far behind white women. 



MARRIAGE AND FERTH.ITY 



Tvi.arital status and childbearing do not necessarily qualify a perso: for 
any gi^*en level of occupational achievement. Neverthele. - for whatever 
reasOiis, marriage and family factors affect achievement. 

Differential effects of marital status on occupational achievement of men 
and wonien are very clear. Married men living with their wives show hig'' er 
levels of achievement than for any other marital statuses while never married 
women average higher levels than other marital statuses among women 
(Table 4. 14). White men who have never m.arried show a level of occupation 
achievement l.olow that of jnarried, widowed, divorced or separated white 
men. Widowhood, lor both men and women, re^^ults in relat:ively lov/ - wels 
of occupational achievement. 

Ijoveis of occupational achievement for the Orientals are similar to 
those for whites for each of the several categories of marital status, and 
the standing of Oriental men and Wvomen relative to whites does not change 
greatly. Oriei.tal men married anc: living with their spouses tend to improve 
their standing relative to comparable white men, and never married .^apanese 
and Chinese ir.en also gain relative to whites. All of the Oriental never 
married won ^ on tend to iiviprove their positions relative to white women. 



Age at marriage 

In tern^is of occupational achievemenc there appears to be an optin^imiim 
age of marriage, ivlcn whose first marriage occurred bc^tween ages 25 and 29 
and women whose firs!' marriage took place at about a!7es 22 to 24 tend to 
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Table 4. 14. Mean Occupation Scores for Employed Persons, By Sex and 
Marital Status, 1970 



Sex. and 
Marital Status 


Japanese 


Chine se 


£ liipmo 




White 


Male 


. *i r 0 




^7ft 


. 600 


. 461 


Married, spouse 








. 651 




present 


.489 


.463 


.407 


. 473 


Married, spouse 










. 429 


absent 


• 40 1 


• C. \ f c. 




. 530 


w luoweu 


. 371 


. 28':, 


. 281 


.412 


. 402 


Divorced 






0 C.O o 


. 443 


.421 


Separated 


, 40V 




7 ^ ^ 


4Q4 


. 409 


Never married 


/I 0 "3 


AT ft 


^ 1 7 


. 451 


. 399 


Female 


• ^ , J!? 


298 


. 342 


. 294 


. 314 


Married, spouse 








. 306 


. 312 


pr c b c XXL 


. Z84 


. 288 


. 330 


Married, spouse 










.. ?03 


absent 


.Z71 


. 216 


. 308 


. 20 'J 


Widowed 


.249 


. 166 


. 276 


. 2r 6 


.291 


Divorced 


. 270 


. 378 


. 23-i 


- ■ 1 c 


, 310 


Separated 


. 249 


. 377 


. 322 




.265 


Never married 


. 362 


. 371 


. 392 




. 344 
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achieve higher occupational levels than those marrying at either younger or 
older ages (Table 4. 15). Those marrying at younger ages may have 
terminated or interrupted their education, which in turn tends to retard 
their occupational achievement. It is not clear why those who delay 
marrying until they are older than the average, say 35 or older, do less 
well in occupational achievement than persons marrying younger. Perhaps 
a relative lack of aggressiveness or ambition or a sense of inferiority are 
involved. 

In any case both v/hites and Orientals show the san^e patterns of optimum 
ages for n^arrying. Chinese and Filipino men marrying at the optimum ages 
of Z5 to ip.iprove their standing relative to white men. The same is true 
for C'liinese zind Filipino women marrying at the optimum ages of 2Z to Z4. 



Childb earl 1114 

The presence of children at hom.e serves as an obstacle for women 
attempting to enter the labor market and also as a deterrent to their level 
of achievement. In general, the more children a woman has had the lower 
the level of her occupational achievement (Table 4. 16). White women, for 
example, who have ever been married and never had a child show an 
avera.ue occupation score of . 335, whereas the average scores decrease 
to a low of .236 tor those with five or m^ore children ever born. Differences 
in occupational achievement between those who had one child and those who 
have' haci tv/o children are very slight. For white woip.en there is no 
difference, and for Orientals only barely perceptible differences. In 
terms of udining on white women, childless Chinese women show the 
greatest impro\'enient in standing. 

I'lio uumi^er of pr e s chool- agu children in the home is a more direct 
indicator of an obstacle to participation in the labor market and perhaps to 
occupational achievement than the total number of children ever born. 
Of the total number ever born, some are away to school part of the day 
and n:cnher5 :ire at least partly relie\'ed of niotherly responsibilities. For 
other p.iothcrs, their children may have grown and left home, thereby 
ren^ovinq whatever restriction their presence might have imposed. But 
for thc^se with young cliildren in the ]ion-;e, responsibilities of nK')therhood 
are still \-ery dez iianri ing . Consequently, the presence of very young children 
is expccti^ci to lov/e r the level of occupational achievement for young working 
mothers. ••"'or white n^.otliers this is exactly what happens (Table 4. 17), but 
for Oriental wcn*king mothers the presence of preschool children has the 
opposite effect. Not only do Oriental working mothers with young children 
show Iiigher levels of achievement than childless women, but the more 
V!- ^ children they have at hon*ie the higher their achievement. This may 
ent a cultural carry-over from the traditional Oriental pattern where 
r class" mothers had the i^iosl children. 
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Table 4* J5. Mean Occupation Scores For Persons, By Sex and Age 
At First Marriage 



Age ac jyiarAiage 
ana 


Japanes e 


Chine s e 


Filipino 


Korean 


Tin • J- _ 

White 


ivia 1^ 


. 475 


. 442 


0 T 0 

. 378 


. 600 


. 461 


1 J- 17 




o A 0 


^ ^ A 

. 0 14 


. 42 6 


. 403 


1 O 


/I 7 1 


. 5 ID 


*1 ZL A 

. 3d4 


. 368 


.412 


19 


. 411 


. 298 


. 371 


. 608 


. 426 


20 . 


. 42 8 


. 317 


. 332 


. 469 


.441 


'> 1 


AC, A 


i A Q 


'J C /I 

. D4 


- 0 •> 

. JO J 


. 460 


9 9 


. 40 J 


• 4U4 


. :>ob 


/HOT 


A ''7 A 

. 474 


^ ^- *± 


AG 1 


A A 1 
• 44 1 


. 4U ( 


. D / b 


A 0 ^ 
. 4o 1 


9 ^ 9 Q 


AQR 
.470 


.DID 


. 4o i 


^ ^ c 
. DOD 


AO A 

. 4o4 




AQ ^ 


AQ 7 
. 47 f 


/1 0 7 
. 4Z r 


. fo2 


A A 

. 454 


or Ov 


A9 A 


/i n A 
. 4U0 


o /I 7 
. Z4 f 


. d7d 


. 42 5 




9 Q £^ 


9 0 Q 


•3 /1 0 
. o4Z 


. 294 


. 314 


1/1 17 




. 1 DO 


T 0 n 


. 206 


. 225 


1 Q 


0 n Q 
. Z Uo 


. 1 0 1 


. 243 


TOO 

. 183 


• 245 


1 Q 
I7 


"> A Zi 

. 245 


.22 5 


. 2 04 


. 259 


.263 


20 


. 229 


. 228 


. 240 


. 224 


.288 


21 


. 257 


.265 


. 259 


. 235 


. 324 


22 


. 283 


. 329 


. 301 


. 228 


. 351 


23-24 


. 324 


. 395 


. 377 


.295 


. 352 


25-29 


. 298 


. 422 


. 38 5 


. 367 


, 347 


30-34 


. 280 


. 351 


. 347 


. 302 


.:?7 


35 or ov^t 


. 261 


. 279 


. 330 


.272 


, 323 
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Table 4. 16. Is/lean Occupation Scores For Ever Married Females By 
Number of Children Ever Born 



Children 



AL* V C 1, XJ w X 1 1 






jL i JlLVJ Lll.\J 


O T* P 3 n 


VV IlltC 


All ever married 


.289 


. 300 


. 324 


. 294 


.298 


None 


. 329 


. 376 


. 369 


. 285 


. 335 


One 


. 303 


. 316 


. 335 


. 300 


.297 


Two 


. 290 


. 312 


. 32 5 


. 326 


.297 


Three 


. 262 


. 267 


. 310 . 


. 284 


. 285 


Four 


. 238 


. 223 


.266 


. 279 


.267 


Five or more 


. 2] 3 


. 182 


. 227 


. 202 


.2 36 



9 9 

9^ 



Table 4. 17. Mean Occupation Scores For Females By Number of Children 
Under 6 In Household 



Number of Children 

Under 6 Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



None .275 ' .300 .301 .265 .307 

One .316 .338 .335 .303 .291 

Two .342 .347 .353 .346 .292 

Three or more .356 .398 .314 .385 .278 
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DISSIMILARITIES IN OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY 



Oriental workers are not distributed among major occupation and industry 
groups in the same ways as whites, and yet their overall levels of occupational 
achievement compare favorably with white workers. 

The index of dissimilarity is a useful way of indicating how much 
inequality exists, but the occupational and industrial distributions themselves 
must be examined in order to help interpret the -meaning of an index value 
(Table 4. 18). The occupational index for Chinese men (. 343) is almost 
identical to that for black and white men (. 349). ?Iowever, black men are 
much more, heavily concentrated in operatives, and much less clustered 
in professional, managerial and sales occupations than Chinese men. 
Consequently, the dissimilarity index between black and Chinese men 
is .470. The occupational distributions of blacks and Chinese differ 
at about the same magnitude from whites, but the specific occupations 
which produce the differences are not the same. Chinese men, for example, 
would have to move "down" from professional occupations and black men "up" 
to professional jobs, if both are to move toward equality with white men. 

The shift toward less inequality in occupational distributions between 
whites and Orientals was generally rather slight between 1965 and 1970. 
The occupational distribution of Filipino women showed the most marked 
shift toward the distribution of white women, while Koreans appear to move 
further in the direction of mequality with whites. 

Unequal distributions of Orientals in comparisons with whites among 
major industry groups are not especially large. Among men the degree 
of dissimilarity by industries is about the same as for occupations. 
Japanese women are distributed among industry groups more nearly 
like white women than is true for Japanese men and white men. Other 
Oriental women also come closer to approaching the industrial distribution 
of white women than is true for their male counterparts. 

In sum, the occupational and industrial distributions of Orientals are 
not greatly different from those for whites, as indicated by the index of 
dissimilarity. However, to bring about more nearly equal distributions 
many Orientals would have to move "downward" in the occupational structure. 
There is slight evidence that discrepancies between occupational and industrial 
distributions of Orientals are becoming more lik< those for whites for the 
period from 1965 to 1970. 
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Table 4. 18. Occupation and Industry Dissimilarities Between Orientals 
and Whites By Sex 



Sex, Oc c upation 

and Industr/ _J^P^nese Chinese Filipino Korean 



Male 



OccuDation 1970 


. 126 


. 343 


. 307 


. 312 


Op r* iTna t"i on lQn5 


. 133 


. 351 


.319 


. 304 


Indiistrv 1970 

J-LX\.l \JL >^L>Xy, -L/IV 


. 162 


. 319 


.215 


. 251 


T-rv rlnQf-rvr IQA^ 
XIlULloLx y f 1 / U -J 


. 167 


359 


. 275 


. 295 


1 3 c c r\T \xrr\ y*Xr t* 1 Q / fi 












. 066 


. 096 


. 094 


. 036 




. lOQ 


. 106 


. 096 


. 048 


50-69 


. 122 


. 128 


. 180 


. 239 


Female 










Occupation, 1970 


. 064 


. 140 


. 183 


.2 54 


Occupation, 1965 


. 048 


. 146 


.263 


.231 


Industry, 1970 


. 104 


. 048 


. 182 


.090 


Industry, 1965 


. 120 


. 074 


. 271 


.212 


Class of worker, 1970 










Under 30 


. 122 


. 120 


. 069 


. 069 


30-49 


. 125 


. 129 


. 098 


. 078 


50-69 


. 073 


. 144 


. 079 


. 165 
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Sex Dissiniilarities in Occupations and Industries 



It is difficult to argue the Orientals are discriminated against when it 
comes to occupational achievement, since they compare so favorably with 
whites. Nevertheless, there is a strong indication that sex discrimination 
prevails among Orientals. As many as a third to a half of all Oriental 
women would need to shift into predominantly male occupations to remove 
inequalities between the sexes in occupational distribution (Table 4. 19). 
In 1970, the D-index value for Japanese men and women was .492. Japanese 
women are most underrepresented in comparison with Japanese men in 
professional managerial, crafts and laboring occupations, while they were 
overrepresented in clerical, operatives and service occupations. For 
Chinese men and women the D~index was .361, suggesting a shift of Chinese 
women from clerical and operatives occupations into other occupations. 
Filipino and Korean women were also clustered heavily in clerical occupations, 
as were white women. White and Filipino women, however, were predominant 
over men at the professional level. The D-index for Korean men and women 
was also a rather high .485 in 1970, largely because of the heavy concentrations 
of Korean women in clerical and service jobs. 

Sex dissimilarities along the lines of major industry groups were less 
pronounced than for occupation groups in 1970. Even on this basis, however , 
Oriental women would need to shift in substantial numbers across industry 
lines in order to move toward equality with men. As with white women, 
Japanese, Chinese and Filipino women were relatively numerous in 
professional service industries. In contrast, Korean women outnumbered 
men in wholesale and retail trade and in personal service industries. 



SUMMARY 



The inescapable conclusion thai workers with an Oriental heritage are 
highly successful in the American labor Tiiarket requires elaboration and 
niodif ication on the basis of differences among Oriental workers- Despite 
an admirable overall record of occupational achievement, there are a number 
of notable variations between groups of Oriental workers. Not all Orientals 
are alike in their preparation for work, in the kinds of jobs they hold, 
nor in their levels of achievement. Such differences appear in two kinds of 
comparisons: between white and Oriental workers by sex and between 
men and women for each of the Oriental groups - 

Japanese men and women are more nearly like white men and women 
in the kinds of occupations and in the levels of occupational achievement. 
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Table 4. 19. Sex Dissimilarities Among Orientals and Whites 



Occupation and 
Industry- 


White 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


Occupation, 1970 


.434 


.492 


. 361 


. 345 


. 485 


Occupation, 1965 


.431 


. 497 


. 350 


. 383 


. 388 


Industry, 1970 


. 318 


. 295 


. 209 


. 346 


. 254 


Industry, 1965 


. 312 


. 300 


. 209 


. 370 


.252 


Class of worker, 


1970 










Under 30 


. 065 


. 156 


. 109 


. 059 


. 090 


30-49 


. 104 


. 132 


. 095 


. 098 


. 067 


50-69 


. 140 


. 208 


. 162 


. 124 


. 2^9 
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The degree of siniilarity is so great that Japanese worke7-s are hardly 
distinguishable from white workers except for their heritage. Average 
levels of achievement for Japanese are very siniilar to those for white 
men and women. Japanese men are more likely than white men to be in 
professional occupations, but otherwise differences in occupational 
distributions are slight. 

Chinese men and wonien average almost as high levels of occupational 
achievement as whites. However, Chinese nien differ from white and 
most other groups of nien as a result of their polarization into relatively 
high and low occupations, as reflected by their distinct concentrations in 
professional and service occupations. The types of occupations and levels 
of achieve n^ent of Chinese wonien are much like those for other relatively • 
successful women. They are most often eniployed in professional, clerical, 
operative and service occupations. 

Filipino occupational achievenient differs from other Orientals. Filipino 
men on the average rank below Koreans, Japanese, and Chinese as well as 
white men. This generally low level of achievement- -low among Orientals 
but not in comparison with black or Spanish origin workers--is chiefly a 
consequence of their employment in low-ranking occupations such as service 
work, farming and as operatives, which together account for about 40% 
of all their em.ployment. Filipino men are also polarized, although to a 
lesser extent than Chinese men, since they have a relatively high number 
employed as professionals. Filipino women average a higher level of 
achievement than white or other Oriental women in this study, and this is a 
consequence of their greater degree of employment as professionals. 

Koreans represent a pattern quite the opposite of Filipinos since Korean 
n^en are the highest in occupational achievement and Korean women the 
lowest. The proportion of Korean men in high-ranking occupations- -profe s sional 
and nianagerial occupations- - i:> phenomenally high (over half). Korean women 
too are disproportionately employed in professional jobs, but this is more 
than offset by the fact that a majority of Korr;an women are in some of the 
lowest ranking occupations, 

Siniilarities in the occupational distributions of Japanese and wliite 
n^cn are eiiiphas i/.ed further by exan^.ining the ten specific jobs in which 
each are niost often eniployed. Eight of these ten jobs are duplicated 
between Japanese and white men. Filipino and Korean men differ from Japanese 
in this pattern, but Chinese men overlap Japanese in only one specific job. 
Among women, there is considerabl/ more homogeneity as the four Oriental 
groups and white women duplicate each other in five of the ten jobs employing 
the largest numbers. 

The sharpest of all contrasts is between the occupational achievenie nts 
of men and women. On tlie average, none of the groups of Oriental or 
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white women come up to the occupational levels of men. To a great extent 
this is a consequence of the employment of women in clerical, semiskilled, 
and service occupations, or in low-ranking jobs customarily defined as 
"female jobs. " But even where they are employed in a generally high 
occupational category, women appear most frequently at lower ranks. 
Thus, among professional occupations, for example, women tend to be 
employed as elementary school teachers rather than at the secondary or 
college levels. 

One of the most striking observations is the narrowing of the achievement 
gap for workers with college educations. Although differences in achievement 
are not large between Oriental and white, there are indications that Oriental 
workers with relatively low levels of educational attainment lag behind the 
achievements of comparable white workers. Among college graduates, 
differences in levels of achievement diminish sharply. Not only does the 
achievement gap narrow among men and among women considered separately, 
the gap between the sexes also narrows at higher education levels* 

Occupational achievement is related to industry of employment and to 
class of workers. Highest levels of achievement occur in professional 
service, finance, insurance and real estate industries. Among Oriental 
workers thr^ pattern is somewhat more variable than consistent as to whether 
they gain relative to whites by virtue of employment in a particular industry. 
Relationships between achievement levels are not greatly affected by class 
of workers, but those employed by governmental agencies typically reach 
higher occupational levels tha.n those employed in private business* 

Work on a full- or part-time basis should influence level of occupational 
achievement since earnings are dependent on the amount of time Worked. 
With each increment in weeks worked in 1969i occupation scores of men 
increased as expected. However, for women, highest levels of achievement 
occur for those who worked only part of the year, 40 to 49 weeks.. Japanese, 
Chinese and Korean men reach about the same level of achievement as 
white men if they work a full year. Filipino and Korean women surpass white 
women among full- year workers. 

Unlike the increase in occupation scores with increased weeks worked, 
occupational levels do not necessarily rise v;ith the number of hours worked 
per week. For men, working between 35 and 40 hours results in higher 
achievement than working either shorter or longer hours, but for women 
there does not seem to be a single optimum number of work hours. At the 
optimum amount of work hours. Oriental men reach higher occupational 
status than white men. 

Among white workers, native born whites attain higher levels of 
occupational status than naturalized citizens or aliens, but among Oriental 
workers only Chinese women show this pattern. Otherwise, the relationship 
between achievement and citizenship is rather mixed. 
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Married men living with their spouses reach higher levels of achievement 
than other men, but for women those not married average the highest achievement. 
Thus^he effects of marital status cn occupational achievement are consistent 
and clear, but they do not materially alter the relative positions of Orientals 
and whites. 

As with marital status, age at first marriage shows an influence on 
occupational achieven.ent. but it does not particularly modify the relationships 
between achievement levels of Orimtals and whites. Marriage between 
the ages of 25 and 29 is most conducive to higher achievement for men, 
while women achieve higher status if their first marriage took place at ages 
22 to 24. 

Childless women generally participate in the labor force more frequently 
and achieve higher occupational status than mothers. The difference between 
having born one or two children, however, shows little effect on occupational 
achievement. 

One of the more unique patterns among Orientals appears when the number 
of preschool children are related to occupational achievement. The tendency 
for levels of occupational achievement of Oriental women to be higher as the 
number of young children at home increase is a distinctly Oriental pattern which ma^ 
represent a cultural carry-over from the ancient Oriental family system • 
which upper status women had the most children. 
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CHAPTER 5 



STATUS GAINS THROUGH OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 



Oriental workers had reached comparatively high occupational levels 
in the United States by 1970. Since the 1940's Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipinos too, have overcome barriers that had previously blocked their 
occupational achievement. As the most recent Oriental immigrant group, 
Koreans are an extremely fortunate and select group who have been spared 
the attacks of the earlier anti-Oriental movements. Early Chinese and 
Japanese immigrants were relegated to the lowest occupational levels, 
and the strong attitudes behind the anti- Oriental movement, which gained 
momentum during the 1880's, are summed up (Lyman 1974:62) by the 
stereotype of the Chinese^who were depicted as servile laborers, unfair 
competitors, vicious in their ethics, immoral in their conduct, contagious . 
and disease ridden, and finally as unas similable . Vestiges of this sentiment 
undoubtedly remain, but after World War II a new generation of Oriental 
Americans has emerged--one that is largely middle class. 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to examine the dynamics of 
the occupational structure, conditions that influence the occupational 
mobility of Oriental workers, and the consequences of these for achievement 
at destination occupations. The dynamics of the occupational structure 
involve flows of manpower between occupations, and a central concern in 
this study is whether or not these movements reflect discrimination. A 
major means for making such inferences is, of course, subgroup comparisons 
between persons ^'equally well qualified. " However, part of the flow of 
workers between occupations is a consequence of changes in the occupational 
structure itself and may have little connection with qualifications, because struc- 
tural change is essentially beyond the control of individual workers or even groups 
of workers. On an aggregate basis, it is important nevertheless to determine 
whether occupational moves that are "forced" by changes in the occupational 
structure are equally distributed among Orientals, between Orientals and 
whites, and between men and women. 

A second purpose is to examine elements and components of mobility 
as they relate to the relative equality or discrimination of occupational 
movers. One way of viewing mobility is through the origins and destinations 
of mobile workers. The chances of moving are partly determined by the 
occupation one happens to hold, and the level and nature of an occupational 
destination are influenced also by the level and nature of an origin occupation. 
Occupationaf 'destinations for mobile workers represent a level of ultimate 
achievement at a particular point in the work life cycle--an end product 
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of a life-long process and an outcome of the dynamics of occupational mobility 
in the recent past. 

Occupational origins and destinations of mobile workers are insti'umental 
in determining the direction and distance of mobility. Once values have been 
assigned to occupations to indicate their position in the occupational hierarchy 
and these values assigned also to workers, the direction and distance 
components of mobility can be ascertained. Occupation scores, as discussed 
in the previous chapter, provide the necessary basis for investigating both 
direction and distance. The stage is set now for determining whether there 
are differences in mobility and also for examining some of the factors 
that influence movements between occupations. 



THE INCIDENCE AND EFFICIENCY OF MOBILITY 



Movement between occupations is not a rare event in the United States, 
since about a third of all workers in 1965 were in a different job in 1970. 
Operationally, occupational mobility is defined as a difference between 
occupations reported for 1965 and 1970, or alternatively as a difference in 
occupation scores for the two points in time. There is no way of knowing 
how many occupations a worker may have held during this five-year period 
or whether a worker in 1970 may have returned to his origin (1965) 
occupation after having made one or more changes. The census data show 
the net results of moves, but it is necessary to assume that multiple moves 
and returns to an origin are relatively infrequent and evenly distributed 
among workers. 

Korean men were more mobile than other Oriental men, but among 
Oriental women Filipinos were most mobile (Table 5.01). White workers 
employed in 1965 and 1970 were among the most mobile, with 37% of white 
men and women employed at both dates moving to a different occupation among 
the some 400 occupations included in the census detailed list of occupations. 
Japanese and Chinese men and women are less mobile than Filipino and 
Korean workers, and the relatively low mobility for the Japanese in 
comparison with whites represents one of the infrequent instances of 
differences between the two groups. 

Differences in the incidence of mobility between men and women are not 
the same across all four groups of Orientals. Korean and Chinese men are 
more mobile than Korean and Chinese women, but the reverse is true for 
Japanese and Filipinos. 
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Table 5. 01. Incidence of Mobility Between Occupations, by Sex and Age 



Sex and 



age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 












Employed 


3, 114 


2, 254 


1.598 


205 


653, 650 


Percent mobile. 












1965-70 


28. 9 


30. 0 


34. 1 


34. 6 


37. 1 


Under 3 5 


43. 8 


46. 0 


51. 7 


38. 7 


55. 1 


35-49 


25. 9 


27. 8 


36. 2 


38. 1 


34. 0 


50-69 


24. 8 


22. 9 


23. 6 


17. 2 


28. 2 


Female 












Employed 


2, 398 


1, 168 


844 


197 


358, 964 


Percent mobile. 












1965-70 


32. 6 


28. 7 


41.4 


34. 0 


36. 8 


Under 3 5 


38. 9 


37. 0 


42. 2 


34. 8 


45. 8 



35-49 32.3 25.7 41.5 36.4 35.3 

50-69 26.6 23.4 36.7 21.0 31.0 



Each of the Oriental groups constitute a 3% sample and the whites a 
2% sample of workers employed in 1965 and 1970. 

Mobility is defined as a difference in the 3-digit occupation codes for 
1965 and 1970. 
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It is not surprising that occupational niobility is more prevalent at 
the younger than at the older ages. More than half of Filipino and white 
men under 35 /ears of age in 1970 were in different jobs than they were--in , 
1965, whereas only about a fourth of these men were mobile at ages 50 to 69. 
The only exception to the declining incidence of mobility with age occurs for 
Korean women, where those at ages 35 to 49 are slightly more mobile than 
younger or older Korean women. Although the movement of workers subsides 
among older workers, the fact reniains that roughly a fc rth of all workers 
50 to 69 years of age who were employed in 1965 and 1" ■ ^ were in different 
occupations by 1970. 

Efficiency of Alobility 

The movement of workers between occupations is relatively efficient when 
the nuniber of workers moving to and from an occupation is about the same 
as the net change for that occupation. Comparisons of the efficiency of occupational 
mobility (Table 5.0Z) show considerable variation in degrees of efficiency. 
Japanese men moving to and from craft occupations required a total of 91 
moves (in and out) to accomplish a net change of one additional Japanese 
male in the crafts. Nearly as inefficient were Japanese women moving 
to and from operatives jobs, where a total of 77 moves were necessary to 
yield a net change of one less Japanese woman. In general, the movement 
of women between operative and other occupations shows the most consistent 
pattern of inefficiency; relatively large numbers of moves were niade by 
white and Japanese women only to result in a net loss in operatives. Chinese 
and Filipino women also moved most often between operative and other 
occupations, jDut they achieved an increase as a consequence. Aside fron-j 
movenient involving farm and private household service work. Oriental 
won^en were relatively efficient in their moves for sales, clerical and laborer 
occ upations . 

Oriental men were also relatively efficient in their moves between service 
and other occupations, as they were for operatives, transportation equipment 
operatives and laborer occupations. Occ upationally mobile white men, in 
contrast, made 28 moves for service occupations and 37 for transportation 
equipment operatives in order to produce a one-person change. 

Overall, Oriental workers moving between occupation groups between 
1965 and 1970 were no less efficient than white niobile workers. White men, 
for example, required 10 or niore moves to produce a unit of change in six 
of the twelve niajor occupations. White v/omen show 10 or more on the efficiency 
measure in four of the occupation groups and are typically less efficient in 
their moves than Oriental women, 
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Table 5.02. Eff iciency"of Occupational Mobility for Orientals and Whites, 
by Sex and Occupation 



Sex and 



Occupation 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 












Professional 


13.2 


9.4 


-7. 3 


4.5 


12. 0 


Managerial 


3.9 


-26. 3 


-15.0 


3.0 


5. 4 


Sales 


-26. 5 


-13.4 


-4. 5 


-2. 6 


-19. 4 


Clerical 


-8.7 


47. 0 


3. 4 


- i . 4 


40. c 


Crafts 


91.0 


3. 6 


3. 1 


1.5 


10. 3 


Operativ^^ 


-8. 2 


-4. 0 


-5. 6 


-2.5 


-8. 7 


Transp* aquip. 


-5. 0 


3. 4 


-6. 6 


-3.0 


-37. 3 


Laborer* 


-9. 0 


-2. 8 


5. 9 





-4. 6 


FarmeT 


-2. 5 


-1.7 


-1.0 





-2. 4 


Farm Ubo^er 


-4.6 




-2. 4 





-4. 6 


Servic e 


6. 4 


6.6 


5. 5 


5. 0 


27. 7 


Private hoUse. 








5. 0 





-8. 1 


Female 












Professional 


12. 7 


-6.5 


-1.5 


0. 0 


11.2 


Manage^-ial 


5. 3 


-10. 3 


-5. 0 


-3.0 


14. 4 


Sales 


-4. 0 


-5. 0 


2. 6 





-7. 8 


Clerical 


0. 0 


-3. 2 


2. 4 


-6.3 


13. 6 


Crafts 


23. 0 


-5. 0 


0. 0 


-1.7 


9.2 


Operatives 


-77. 0 


22. 0 


39. 0 


2. 7 


-^9.6 


Transp .ecjuip. 










8. 7 


LaboreJi: 


0. 0 


-3. 7 


-5.0 




-8. 0 


Farmer 


-1.8 




-1.0 




-1.4 


Farm laborer 


7. 0 




-1. 3 




4. 9 


Service 


26. 5 


-4. 4 


2. 4 


19. 0 


-8.9 


Private house. 


0. 0 


2. 3 


9. 0 




7. 4 



'''Th^ number of movers to and from an occupation to produce a 
change of one. Minus (-) sign indicates a loss due to mobility. 
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The number of moves to and from an occupation in order to produce a 
gain or loss of one worker can be interpreted in a rather simple and straight- 
forward manner as the degree of efficiency in occupational mobility for 
producing either a unit gain or loss in an occupation. However, less clear 
are the conditions which contribute to varying deg . ees of efficiency in 
mobility. There are several plausible interpretations. First, a high degree 
of inefficiency in mobility may be attributed to factors associated with an 
occupation. This does not appear to be the case as evidenced by this data. 
The operative category might be the most suspect because of the high turn- 
over for women, but for men in operative jobs the inefficiency of movement 
is not especially high. None of the other occupation categories shows a 
consistently high or low degree of efficiency. 

Second, a high degree of efficiency might be attributed to particular 
subgroups of workers. This view is partly supported by the data since white 
and Japanese mobiles are relatively inefficient in their movements. Filipino 
and Korean workers, in contrast, appear to be relatively efficient at job 
mobility, with Chinese somewhere between the extremes. 

Third, the degree of efficiency in occupational mobility may reflect 
differences in opportunities and work conditions specific to an occupation 
and a subgroup of workers. Opportunities for operative jobs have increased 
for women and there is a high rate of turnover. Employment in farming has 
declined and mobility is relatively efficient for farm occupations. However, 
opportunities for employment in craft occupations have not generally increased 
greatly, but Japanese men and women are rather inefficient in their mobility 
to and from craft jobs. 

These speculative interpretations are suggestive of possible explanations 
for the efficiency of mobility, but clearly there must be more intensive 
probing with different kinds of data before satisfactory answers on variations 
in efficiency are forthcoming. 



STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND MOBILITY 



Part of the interchange of workers ai^^ong occupations is a result of 
changes in the occupational structure. Forced n^obility occurs when the 
number of workers in an occupation in 1970 is smaller than in 1965. 
An inevitable consequence of such a decrease is the moven^ent of soi^ie 
number of workers eitl^er to another occupation, to the ranks of the 
unemployed or out of the labor force. Largely for the sake of sin^plicity, 
the occupational structure is treated here as a closed system, i.e. . 
only workers employed in both 1965 and 1970 are considered. Therefore, 
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workers forced from one occupation must be located in another occupation 
by 1970. Workers who left the ranks of the employed, for whatever reason, 
are Ignored in the following discussion but ultimately must be accounted 
for in a more comprehensive investigation of forced flows of manpower. 

Among all occupationally mobile workers in the United States, including 
all heritages, colors and both sexes, 10% were forced to move between major 
occupation groups between 1965 and 1970 (Table 5. 03). As often happens, 
this national average is misleading since there is considerable variation 
among Orientals and whites by sex. If the impact of forced mobility were 
evenly distributed throughout the employed population, each subgroup of 
movers would have about the same degree of forced mobility. 

The evidence suggests very strongly that decreases in the numbers of 
persons among occupations is highly selective with respect to color-ethnic- 
se^: characteristics: 42% of Filipino female movers were forced to different 
occupations because of reductions in the numbers of Filipino women in 
specific occupations, while only 8% of Japanese women and 9% of white women 
were compelled to move. The impact of forced mobility was high also for 
Korean men (39%), whereas only 11% of white male movers were forced to 
different occupations. In general, the incidence of forced mobility tends to 
be highest among Filipinos and Koreans and lowest for white, Japanese and 
Chinese movers, and men are more subject to forced movement than women. 
However, these general patterns are not consistent throughout the color- sex 
minorities. Chinese women are more subject to forced moves than Chinese 
men, but the reverse is true for Japanese men and women. 

It is abundantly clear that forced occupational mobility is unequally 
distributed, and that Koreans, Filipinos and Chinese bear a disproportionate 
share. Viewed as inequality in opportunities for "free" mobility, (i.e., 
not forced by changes in the occupational structure) there can be little doubt 
that some are more unequal than others. Although it should be emphasized 
that the majority of occupational moves are free, it is also likely that the 
true incidence of forced movement is greater than indicated here. If a more 
detailed list of occupations were examined and groups were further subdivided 
by such factors as age, industry and region, the incidence of forcing v/ould 
reflect even g eater disparities than those shown in Table 5. 03. Finally, 
reduction of color- sex discrimination in forced mobility would help minimize 
the burdens of decreased employment opportunities for groups now exposed 
to a high risk from changes in the occupational structure. In view of the 
generally high educational and occupational achievement levels of Oriental 
workers, it is difficult to conclude that they have not been subject to undue 
exposure to changes in the occupational structure. 
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Table 5.03. Structural Mobility Under Alternative Conditions 



Oriental, white Percent of 

and sex movers forced 

Open competition: 

All workers 10.0 

Sex segregation: 

Male 11.0 

Female 8. 7 

Oriental and white segregation: 

Japanese 11.0 

Chinese 12.4 

Filipino 27. 9 

Korean 18.6 

White 10.1 

Sex and Oriental- white segregation: 

Japanese: male 13. 1 

female 8. 1 

Chinese: male 14. 7 

female 20. 5 

Filipino: male 2 3.3 

female 42.0 

Korean: male 39. 0 

female 20. 0 

White: male 11.2 

female 9. 2 
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DIRECTION AND DISTANCE 



Differences in Direction of Q ccixp ational Mobility 

The American Dream of ^'getting ahead" tends to persist, but many workers 
are doomed to disappointment since the chances for downward mobility are about 
as great as the prospects fo^* apv.^ard mobility. Substantial numbers of Oriental 
and white men whose occupation scores changed between 1965 and 1970 experienced 
a decrease in occupational ^t^tus, although more than half showed a gain in 
status (Table 5. 04). In contrast, fewer than half of the job-mobile women 
succeeded in moving to high^^r positions. 

Korean men and women ^:re rr\ore likely to move ahead in the occupational 
structure than other Oriental and -v^^hite movers. Two-thirds (66%) of Korean 
job-mobile men moved upward on the occupation scale. The proportions of 
upwardly mobile workers ar^^ong iiiOvers show also that white men ranked 
second behind Koreans, whil^ Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos follow, in that 
order. Filipinos, both men ^nd \vomen, were the least upwardly mobile; 
half of the Filipino men and ^laly a third of the Filipino women went upv/ard 
in occupational status. 

The incidence of upward i>iobility typically declines with age, bat j?llunriO 
men depart from this patterJ^* For young Filipino men, under 35 years of 
age, 44% were upwardly mot>lle, whereas for those 50 to 69 years of age, 
58% were upwardly mobile, i^ilipino women at the oldest ages contrai:t 
sharply; only 18% moved up^y^rd. The high incidence of upward mobility 
for Korean men is under^scof^d by the youngest Korean men. Three-fourths 
of mobile Korean men under 35 y^ars of age moved up the occupation scale. 

The great majority of ch^iiges in occupation, as measured by differences 
in occupation scores for 196^ and 1970, result in vertical shifts. In passing, 
it can be noted that part of tl^^ occupational movement is essentially horizontal, 
i. e. , a change in occ upation^-l category without a change in occupation score. 
For Oriental and white men, this lateral shifting amounted to about 1-2% of 
all occupational changes. F'^^ wo^en, horizontal movement is slightly more 
frequent. About 8% of the K^^^ean Women whose job categories changed failed 
to show a change in occupatio^i score. This is much higher than the incidence 
of horizontal movement for Chinese and Japanese women (3%). For white 
women the rate of horizontal ^nov^s was 2. 5%. Differences amor^ Orientals 
and between Oriental and whi^e ar^ comparatively small, but horizontal 
movement is more frequent fo^ v/ornen than for men, 
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Table 5,04. Percentages of Mobile Workers Moving Upward by Sex and Age 



Sex and 

age Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 


56. 


1 


51. 


7 


50. 


0 


65. 


7 


59. 


8 


Under 35 


67. 


4 


60. 


0 


44. 


0 


75. 


9 


64. 


c 


35-49 


54. 


4 


49. 


6 


49. 


0 


61. 


1 


59. 


7 


50-69 


47. 


1 


44. 


3 


58. 


0 






53. 


8 


Female 


45. 


3 


43. 


1 


34. 


5 


51. 


6 


47. 


2 


Under 35 


52. 


4 


45. 


2 


35. 


6 


52. 


6 


52. 


9 


35-49 


46. 


3 


43. 


2 


37. 


1 


42. 


8 


48. 


3 


50-69 


31. 


4 


38. 


9 


18. 


2 






39. 


5 



'Figures based on changes in occupation scores between 1965 and 1970. 
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Distance and Direction 



Levels of ultimate occupational achievement are influenced by the 
incidence of mobility, the direction of occupational moves and also by the 
distance of movement* It is generally conceded that most occupational 
mobility covers relatively short distances upward or downward in the 
occupational structure. It can be expected that most moves are between 
occupations closely related in terms of skill levels and relative standing 
in the hierarchy. Moves between the most skilled professional occupations 
and highly unskilled manual occupations are understandably rare. Much 
more likely are moves between highly similar jobs, such as between sales 
and clerical jobs or unskilled and semiskilled manual jobs. 

The distance covered in occupational mobility has received little 
attention in most studies, largely because of the lack of adequate measures. 
With the development of Occupation scores to measure occupational status 
and prestige, possibilities for describing and assessing the distance 
component of occupational mobility now appear feasible. Based on the 
occupation scores developed for this study, methods were developed for 
determining the distances of occupational moves upward and downward. 
As a preliminary, scores assigned to an occupation in 1970 were used to 
assign occupation scores to workers employed in both 1965 and 1970. It 
is reasonably safe to assume that the standing of occupations themselves 
did not change much during this relatively short period of time. Once 
workers were assigned occupation scores for the two dates, it became a 
simple matter to determine such things as differences in occupation scores 
between 1965 and 1970. 

A more refined meatJUre was sought, however, since an occupation 
score in 1970 is heavily dependent on a worker's level of achievement 
five years earlier. A measure of one aspect of the distance moved, a 
Relative Mobility Score (HMS), appears to solve many of the measurement 
problems. (See Appendix A for a more detailed discussion). RMS represents^ 
the fraction of the maximum possible distance, upward or downward, regard- 
less of the level of an origin occupation. RMS can vary from a maximum of 
+ 1.0 or -1.0, depending on direction of movement, and zero. Nonmovers, 
of course, would have a score of zero, and movers are assigned RMS values 
in accordance with the fraction of the distance moved. RMS has the advantage 
of permitting comparisoi^s among movers while controlling for differences 
in levels of origin (i. e. , 1965 occupation scores). A worker whose 
occupation score in 1965 was .50 moves half the distance toward the 
highest occupation score if he attains a score of .75 by 1970. Similarly, a 
worker whose occupation score changes from .20 to .60 moves half of the 
possible distance upward. The same kind of interpretation can be made for 
downwardly mobile workers. A worker whose occupation score decreases 
from . 60 to . 30 moves half of the distance toward the bottom of the occupational 
structuje. 
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For upwardly mobile workers, results show that (1) Korean, Chinese 
and Japanese men and women move further toward the top occupations than 
white men and women while Filipinos average the shortest distances upward 
and (Z) men move greater distances toward the top than women (Table 5. 05). 
iKorean men have the highest average occupation scores, and they also show 
the greatest distance upward in their mobility, with an average RMS of . 382, 
indicating that they succeed in moving more than a third of the possible 
distance upward. Chinese and Japanese men also move upward relatively 
great distances, with average RMS's of . 357 and . 325, respectively. Upward 
distances for Filipino and white men are about the same, with RMS's of 
.270 for Filipino and . 281 for white men. Upwardly mobile Oriental women 
show much the same general pattern as their male counterparts, with Korean 
women moving the greatest distances and Filipino women the shortest 
distances upward. Given the lower average levels of occupational achievement 
for women, the fact that women average shorter distances toward the top 
of the occupational structure takes on added significance. If continued for 
long, this pattern will contribute not only to the maintenance of sex differences 
in occupational achievement but also will assure higher levels of achievement 
for men. Upwardly mobile Japanese women, for example, moved only about 
a fourth of the way toward the top whereas Japanese men moved about a third 
of the distance upward. 

Among dov/nwardly mobile workers, results show that (1) Chinese, Filipino 
and Japanese men drop the furthest toward the bottom of the occupational 
scale while Korean men lose slightly less in standing than white men, (2) 
Korean women, however, drop an amazing 65% of the distance downward, 
white women and Japanese, Chinese and Filipino women nearly half of the 
distance toward zero, (3) women average longer distances downward 
than men, and (4) the average distances downward are greater than distances 
upward. A net result of both the up and down distance patterns further 
accentuates the unfavorable mobility pattern for women, who move shorter 
distances upward and longer distances downward than men. 



INFLUENCES ON MOBILITY: EDUCATION, 
CITIZENSHIP AND CHILDREN 



Education 

Higher levels of educational attainnient are favorable not only for higher 
levels of occupational achievement, as noted in the previous chapter, they 
are also favorable for higher degrees of upward mobility and serve as a 
deterrent to downward 2nobi]ity. This is illustrated clearly by the upward 
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Table 5.05. Mean Relative Mobility for Orientals and Whites, by Sex 
and Direction 



Direction of 
mobility 



All 



Upward 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Korean 

White 



300 
334 
256 
346 
270 



Downward 



Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Korean 

White 



404 
456 
413 
508 
403 



Male 



Female 



325 
357 
270 
382 
281 



264 
278 
223 
289 
242 



348 
442 
387 
310 
340 



456 
481 
444 
652 
491 
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and downward mobility of Japanese men (Table 5.06). Upwardly mobile Japanese 
men, 14 to 34 years of age, who were high school graduates, moved about a 
quarter of the distance towar d the top of the occupation structure, while 
those with four years of college moved 40% of the distance toward the top. 
For downwardly mobile Japanese men at the same ages, high school graduates 
dropped 29% of the way toward the bottom of the occupation structure, but 
those who had graduated from college showed a decrease in achievement 
level of Z7%. The same kind of pattern is found for Chinese and white men 
at the ages of 14 to 34 and 35 to 49. Departures in this pattern for Filipino 
and Korean men may be attributed in part to relatively low numbers of mobile 
men, especially at specific age and education levels. 

Among men who had completed four years of college, those who were 
upwardly mobile moved a greater distance toward the top than those who 
were downwardly mobile moved toward the bottom. ?Ience, the contribution 
of a college education is relatively strong for upward moves as are the 
downward deterrent influences. This is not the case for men with twelve 
years of high school, since those moving upward moved shorter distances 
than those moving downward in the occupation structure. 

In comparison with white men, Japanese and Chinese show a tendency 
to move greater distances at each educational level. Japanese and Chinese 
high school graduates, who moved upward, for example, moved a slightly 
greater distance than similar white men. Downwardly mobile Chinese men"*, 
however, also tended to move a greater distance downward than comparable 
white men. 

Among all of the upwardly and downwardly mobile men, none of the 
Orientals consistently miove greater distances in either direction than 
white men when educational attainment is controlled. Japanese high school 
graduates, 14 to 34 years of age, move upward a slight distance further 
than white males, and those moving down the occupation scale do not move 
quite as far downward as comparable white men. However, at ages 35 to 49, 
this pattern is reversed for Japanese and white high school graduates. 
Chinese high school graduates move further upward and downward at boLli 
age levels than comparable white men. 

Occupationally mobile women also benefit from th.c upward stinuilaiion of 
higher education and the retarding effects of higher education on downward 
mobility. Mobile women, however, ascend shorter distances and descend 
longer distances than men. With various exceptions at different levels of 
educational attainmeiit, Japanese and Chinese n^obile women fail to move 
upward as far as white women and they also tend to move further downward 
than v/hite women (Table 5.07). Young Japanese college graduates, for 
example, move as far upward as comparable white women, but those moving 
downward drop a greater distance than white women. In goneral, although 
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Table 5. 06, Mean Relative Mobility of Oriental and White Men, 14-49 
Years of Age, by Direction of Mobility and Education 

Age, direction and 
years of school 

completed Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



14-34 
Up 

H.S.: 12 .277 .341 .252 .139 .255 

College: 1-3 .355 .425 .269 .419 .339 

4 .404 .529 .452 .447 .454 

5 or more .643 .585 .568 .337 .531 

Down 

H.S.:12 .292 .510 .293 --- .300 

College: 1-3 .286 .449 .329 .404 .309 

4 .272 .256 .449 .682 .269 

5 or more .398 .148 .401 .167 .247 

35-49 

Up 

H.S. ;12 .249 .304 .286 .492 .271 

College: 1-3 .364 .323 .282 .374 .332 

4 .429 .389 .469 .311 .392 

5 or more .503 .426 .537 .425 .468 

Down 

H.S.:12 .350 .425 .359 .120 .319 

College; 1-3 .325 .400 .437 .104 .313 

4 .379 -324 .294 .387 .269 

5 or more .199 .223 .454 .265 .259 
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Table 5.07. Mean Relative Mobility of Oriental and White Women, 14-49 
Years of Age by Direction of Mobility and Education 



Age, direction 
and years of 

school comnleted Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 

14-34 
Up 
H.S. : 12 
College: 1-3 
4 

5 or 

Down 
H.S.: 12 
College: 1-3 
4 

5 or 

55-49 
Up 
H.S. : 12 
College: 1-3 
4 

5 or 

Down 
H.S.: 12 
College: 1-3 
4 





. 206 


. 162 


Ten 


1 Afl 
. loo 






.209 


.231 


. 118 


. 232 


.270 




. 509 


. 390 


.403 


. 400 


, 506 


more 


. 470 


. 491 


o A L 


. (07 






. 357 


y| n c 


7 O 7 


. O -Jrr 


401 




.310 






. 651 


. 396 




. 457 


.470 


.465 


. 666 


. 391 


more 


. 450 


. 316 


.410 


. 512 


. 354 




. 219 


.254 


. 141 


. 378 


.224 




.268 


.263 


. 088 




.283 




. 384 


.421 


. 337 


. 317 


.421 


more 


. 374 


. 731 


. 693 


. 949 


.476 




. 443 


.431 


.483 


. 480 


.430 




. 445 


. 331 


.473 


. 680 


. 424 




. 355 


. 518 


. 438 


. 840 


. 391 


niore 


. 368 


.440 


. 332 




. 301 
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education appears favorable for the direction and distance of mobility, the 
intergroup comparisons fail to yield an entirely consistent pattern of the 
kind where Oriental women are invariably better or worse off than white 
women. 



Citizenship 

A number of counterbalancing factors among workers with an Oriental 
heritage come to bear on their occupational mobility, and their nativity 
and citizenship status are among these factors. On the one hand, it might 
be expected that occupationally mobile native Americans of Oriental heritage 
should be more successful in moving upward in the occupation structure on 
the grounds that native born workers are more completely assimilated than 
the foreign born. However, recent immigrants from the Orient tend to be 
more highly educated and younger than natives with an Oriental origin, and 
therefore, can be expected to be more upwardly mobile. 

The net influence of nativity and citizenship on distances and direction 
provides a mixed picture. Among upwardly niobile native Americans of 
Oriental heritage, Japanese and Chinese nien niove longer distances than 
comparable white men, and Japanese, Chinese and Korean women also 
move further upward than native white women (Table 5.08). Naturalized 
upwardly mobile Chinese and Korean men also move further toward the top 
than naturalized white men, but among women only naturalized Japanese 
move further upward than naturalized white women. All four of the Oriental 
groups of men and women classed as aliens show greater distances of upward 
mobility than alien white men and women. Therefore, upwardly mobile 
Oriental alien workers are relatively successful in moving up the occupational 
ladder. 

Among downwardly mobile Oriental workers, however, the native born do 
not lose as much in occupational standing as the naturalized and alien Oriental. 
Alien Chinese men, for example, descend over hal' of the distance toward 
the bottom of the occupation scale, and Filipino and Korean downwardly 
mobile aliens drop about 40% toward the bottom. Native Chinese men 
moving downward drop only 28% of the distance downward. Native Japanese 
men and women show a similar pattern, with the native born slipping to a 
lesser degree than the foreign born. 

In comparison with white mobile workers, Japanese and Chinese 
upwardly mobile alien and native men do at least as well as white alif^n 
and native men, but downwardly mobile Japanese and Chinese alien men 
drop further down the ladder than alien white men. Japanese women move 
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Table 5.08. Mean Relative Mobility for Orienta*^^ and Whites Under 35 
Years of Age by Sex 



Sex, direction 
and citizenship 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 












Up 












l\rpfivp born 


. 345 


.421 


.273 


. 199 


.285 


Naturalized 


.225 


.435 


.243 


.416 


. 310 


Alien 


. 450 


. 458 


. 379 


. 400 


. 296 


Down 












Native born. 


.261 


.279 


.296 





.295 


Naturalized 


.286 


. 385 


. 396 


. 302 


. 325 


Alien 


. 364 


. 545 


. 407 


. 413 


. 304 


Female 












Up 










.251 


Native born 


.299 


.294 


. 158 


. 352 


Naturalized 


.292 


.239 


. 155 


.240 


.242 


Alien 


. 262 


. 352 


.254 


. 314 


.255 


Down 












Native born 


. 340 


.438 


. 383 


. 835 


. 414 


Naturalized 


. 513 


.487 


. 384 


. 630 


.412 


Alien 


. 504 


.451 


.430 


. 733 


. 482 
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further upward than white women whether they are native born or not, 
but naturalized and alien Japanese women descend further than comparable 
white women. Upwardly mobile Chinese women, especially aliens, move 
further upward than white women. Filipino men and women do not 
generally move as far upward as whites, but neither do they slip down- 
ward as much. Downwardly mobile Filipino foreign born men, however, 
tend to drop downward further than foreign born white men. Korean 
mobile workers move greater distances upward than whites, but if they 
move downward they tend to drop relatively great distances. 

Children and Mobility 

Since the presence of children at home influences levels of occupational 
achievement, as seen in the last chapter, it is expected that the occupational 
mobility of working mothers also may be influenced by their children. 

At ages 2 5 to 44, upward mobility is inversely related to the number 
of children ever born for white women (Table 5.09). White women with 
no children ascend about 30% of the distance toward the top; the 
distance upward decreases w .ch each additional child born until for those 
who have had five or more children movement is only about 21% of the distance 
toward the top of the occupation scale. A similar pattern occurs for white 
women at ages 35 to 44 and for Japanese women in the younger age group. 
However, for Japanese in the next older age group, 35 to 44, the pattern 
is irregular, with mothers of two, four and five or more children moving 
upward a longer distance than childless Japanese women; Japanese mothers 
of one and three children move shorter distances. Chinese women, 
especially at the ages of 25 to 34, depict the opposite pattern, with mothers 
of one and two children moving a longer distance upward than childless 
Chinese women. At the next older ages, however, even Chinese women 
show a mixed pattern. For Filipino and Korean women, the patterns are not 
clear and distinct. In general, among upwardly mobile white women the 
births of additional children serves as a deterrent to upward mobility, 
whereas for Chinese women the evidence appears to be the opposite. The 
Japanese pattern resembles that for white women, but not distinctly so. 

The number of children born also appears to influence the distance 
downward in the occupation structure among mobile women. Generally, 
the larger the nuniber of children ever born, the longer the distance down- 
ward. With some exceptions, the mobility patterns of Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipino and Korean women, as well as for white women, show the effects 
of more numerous children. Hence, for Japanese and white women this 
evidence suggests that distances of mobility upward are shorter and 
distances of mobiUty downward longer as the number of children ever 
born increases. For Chinese, Filipino and Korean women, these results 
are not quite as clear. - . 
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Table 5. 09 . Mean Relative Mobility for Oriental and White Women, 25- 
Years of Age hy Number of Children Ever Born 



Age, direction of 
mobility and number 
of children born 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 



White 



Z5-34 

Up 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five or more 
Down 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five or more 
35-44 
Up 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five or more 
Down 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five or more 





. 297 


.233 


. 105 


.298 


.257 


. 344 


.225 


. 395 


.265 


.291 


.454 


.223 


. 547 


.240 


.261 


.245 


.426 


. 114 


.224 


.223 








.210 


. 170 


. 055 


.096 




.209 


. 382 


. 396 


.402 


. 723 


. 379 


. 309 


.479 


.406 


. 792 


.403 


.414 


. 555 


.480 


. 638 


.428 


. 303 


. 398 


. 572 




.450 


.464 


. 649 


.461 


. 960 


.467 




. 669 


. 383 


. 835 


.488 



.224 


.297 


.245 


. 091 


.279 


. 198 




.222 




.238 


.276 


.286 


.079 


. 798 


.244 


. 187 


.253 


.408 




.232 


.242 


. 318 


. 178 


. 055 


.226 


.448 


. 128 


. 340 


. 317 


.216 


.459 


. 318 


.454 


. 821 


. 398 


. 354 


. 551 


. 348 


. 914 


.430 


.473 


. 395 


. 345 


. 561 


.435 


.478 


. 713 


.616 


.485 


.447 


. 585 


.450 


. 544 




.465 


. 400 


. 500 


.48 5 




.472 
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The presence of preschool children at home might normall/ be expected 
to retard occupational achievement and upward occupational mobility as 
the presence of children under six years of age does for white women 
(Table 5. 10). At ages 25 to 34 and 35 to 44, mobile white women with 
no preschool children at home, move longer distances upward and they 
also move shorter distances downward than mothers. Upwardly mobile 
Japanese women manifest the same pattern as white women, but down- 
wardly mobile Japanese women descend further if they have no preschool 
child at home than if they did have a preschool child at home. Mobile 
Chinese women move further upward and a shorter distanc e downward 
if they have a preschool child than if they do not, a pattern the exact 
opposite to that for white women. Mobile Filipino and Korean women 
at ages 25 to 34 portray the same pattern as for white women. 

In comparison with white upwardly mobile women, Japanese and 
Chinese women with no preschool children move at least as far upward 
in the occupation structure as white women, but Filipino and Korean 
women fail to move upward as far as white women. Generally, mobile 
Oriental women with one preschool child move upward as well as comparable 
white women. Among the downwardly mobile women, the results are less 
certain as to whether Oriental women drop shorter distances than whites, 
although for Japanese women this appears to be the case. 



ORIGIN AND DESTINATION OCCUPATIONS 



Mobility between major occupation groups resulted in generally 
improved occupational standing for Oriental workers, although there 
are noticeable exceptions (Tables 5.11-5. 13). Oriental movers went 
mainly away from blue-collar and farming toward white-collar occupations, 
in much the same pattern as white movers. 

Origin and destination occupations for Japanese movers are similar 
to the pattern for white men and women, and shifts in occupational 
distributions of mobile workers are also similar. Japanese men who 
moved between 1965 and 1970 were concentrated in professional, managerial, 
clerical, crafts and operative occupations at their origin in 1965, and 
were even more heavily clustered in professional, managerial and craft 
occupations by 1970. Japanese men also increased in service occupations 
as they tended to shift away from all other occupations, including clerical. 
Mobile Japanese women in 1965 were primarily in professional, sales, 
clerical, operative and service occupations, a pattern closely resembling 
that for white women. A fourth of the Japanese mobile women were in 
clerical occupations in both 1965 and 1970, but mobility increased their 
numbers in professional and service occupations as well as in nianagerial 
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Table 5. 10. Mean Relative Mobility for Oriental and White Women ZS 

to 44 Years of Age by Presence of Own Children Under Six 
in Household 



Age, direction 
and children 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


25-34 












Up 
None 
One 


. 339 
. 270 


.290 
. 298 


. 236 
. 285 


. 162 
. 570 


. 263 
. 253 


Down 
None 
One 


. 396 
. 326 


. 463 
. 424 


. 293 
.468 


. 742 
. 774 


. 409 
.421 


35-44 












Up 
None 
One 


. 252 
.208 


.255 
.279 


. 192 
. 244 


. 362 
. 351 


. 238 
. 230 


Down 
None 
One 


. 460 
. 434 


. 555 

. 389 


.454 
. 521 


. 753 
.485 


. 439 
.465 
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Table 5.11- Distributions of Mobile Oriental and White Workers by 
Sex and Occupation in 1965 



Sex and 



occupation 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional 


11.9 


10. 3 


13.6 


17. 1 


8. 0 


Managerial 


12.2 


20. 1 


6. 5 


14. 6 


11.6 


Sales 


9. 8 


8. 8 


6. 0 


22. 0 


9.4 


Clerical 


11.2 


11.3 


7. 8 


14. 6 


8. 4 


Crafts 


16.0 


6. 1 


8. 7 


2. 4 


16.8 


Operatives 


1 0. b 


1 ^ 1 
Id. 7 


1 1 

17. 1 


1 '7 1 

17.1 


1 ^ o 
15.2 


Transp. eq. 


3. 7 


1. 5 


5. 1 


4. 9 


6. 8 


Laborer 


9. 8 


7. 8 


7, 3 




10.3 


Farmer 


5. 0 


1. 0 


>* 1 
4. 1 


2. 4 


3. 4 


Farm laborer 


5. U 


. 5 


11 1 
11.1 




2. 5 


Service 


4. O 


1 c n 


1 O 7 
IZ. f 


4. 9 


D. D 


Female 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


inn 

100. 0 


inn n 

100. 0 


Profess lonal 


11 O 
11.0 


in o 

1 9. Z 


42. 0 


on n 

20. 0 


10.3 


Managerial 


8. 7 


in n 

10.9 


3. 4 


o n 

8. 9 


o C 

8. o 


Sales 


14. 5 


9. 6 


2. 3 


4. 4 


14. 3 


Clerical 


25. 7 


18. 6 


18. 2 


24. 4 


24. 6 


Crafts 


3.2 


3. 9 


2. 3 


8. 9 


3. 3 


Operatives 


11. 3 


13. 5 


10. 8 


11. 1 


12. 9 


Transp. eq. 


. 3 




. 5 


2. 2 


. 6 


Laborer 


2. 6 


4. 5 


3.4 




2. 6 


Farmer 


2. 9 


.6 


1. 7 




1.4 


Farm laborer 


1. 7 


.6 


4. 0 




.9 


Service 


14. 7 


17. 3 


9. 1 


20. 0 


18. 6 


Priv. household 


2. 6 


1.3 


2. 3 




1.8 
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Table 5. IZ. Distributions of Mobile Oriental and White Workers by 
Sex and Occupation in 1970 



n ITDP f"! nn in iPTO 

\J \^ \^ Cil^ l.\J 11. Xll X / t \J 


Japane s e 


Chine s e 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Pr of e s s ional 


13. 9 


12. 8 


10. 3 


26. 8 


9. 5 


M^anacre rial 


20. 8 


18. 6 


5. 7 


29. 3 


16. 8 




9. 1 


7. 6 


3. 8 


9. 8 


8. 5 


Clerical 


8.9 


11.8 


14.4 


2.4 


8. 8 


Crafts 


16. 3 


10. 8 


16. 8 


12. 2 


20. 4 


V> C J. CL LI V C O 


8 3 


10.0 


11.9 


7. 3 


12. 8 ' 




2 5 


2. 7 


3. 8 


2. 4 


6. 4 


j-ia DO r e r 


7 8 


3 7 


10. 3 




6. 6. 




2- 1 


. 2 






1. 5 


IT* t*'r>^ T a V\ "t* ^ "t* 

1; arm -cluux^cx^ 






4. 6 




1. 6 


kJC X V 1^ C 


7. 1 


21.8 


18.4 


9. 8 


7. 1 


Female 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Pr of es s ional 


13.9 


i4. 1 


8. 0 


20. 0 


12. 3 


A/fanac e rial 


12. 7 


9. 0 


2. 3 


4. 4 


9- 9 


Sales 


8. 7 


6.4 


5. 1 


4. 4 


11.0 


C1\&T ic al 


25.7 


35. 3 


43. 7 


17. 8 


28. 5 


Crafts 


3. 4 


2. 6 


2. 3 


2.2 


4. 1 


Operatives 


11.0 


14. 7 


11. 3 


24. 4 


12. 5 


Transp. equip. 


. 3 


. 6 






.8 


Iiaborer 


2. 6 


2. 6 


2. 3 




2. 0 


Farmer 


.9 








. 3 


Fa?:'m laborer 


2. 3 


.6 


.6 




1.4 


Service 


15. 9 


10.9 


21.6 


22.2 


14. 8 


Private house. 


2.6 


3.2 


2.8 


4. 4 


2.4 
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Table 5, 13. Differences Between Origin and Destination Occupations for 
Mobile Workers, hy Sex, 1965-70 



Sex and 

occupation Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 



Professional 


2. 0 


2. 5 


-3. 3 


9. 7 


1.5 


Managerial 


8. 6 


-1.5 


-.8 


14. 7 


5.2 


Sales 


-. 7 


-1.2 


-2.2 


-12.2 


9 


Clerical 


-2. 3 


. 5 


6. 6 


- 12. 2 


. 4 


Crafts 


. 3 


4. 7 


o. 1 


n o 
9. o 


J . 0 


Operatives 


-2. 3 


-6. 7 


-5.2 


-9.8 


-3.4 


Transp. eq. 


-1.2 


1. 2 


-1.3 


-2. 5 


- . 4 


Laborer 


-2.0 


-4. 1 


3. 0 




- 3. / 


Fanner 


-Z. 9 


Q 

- • O 


A 1 




1 Q 


Farm laborer 


- i . O 


c 

- . D 


- 0 . D 




n 

- . 7 


Service 


2. 3 


5. 9 


c 

D. / 


/I Q 


c 
. D 


Dissimilarity: 


. 132 


. 14o 


O 1 A 

. Z 34 


. J V i 


mile. 


Female 












Professional 


2. 1 


- 5. 1 


-34. 0 




9 

Z. U 


Managerial 


4. 0 


-1.9 


-1. 1 


-4. 5 


1.3 


bales 


K Q 








_ ^ ^ 
— J.J 


Clerical 


i- 


16. 7 


25. 5 


-6.6 


3. 9 


Crafts 


. 2 


-1.3 




-6. 7 


. 8 


Operatives 


-.3 


1.2 


. 5 


13. 3 


-.4 


Transp. eq. 




. 6 


-.5 


-2.2 


.2 


Laborer 




-1.9 


-1.1 




-. 6 


Farmer 


-2. 0 


-. 6 


-1.7 




- 1. 1 


Farm laborer 


. 6 




-3.4 




. 5 


Service 


1.2 


-6.4 


12. 5 


2. 2 


-3. 8 


Priv. household 




1. 9 


. 5 


4.4 


.6 


Dissimilarity: 


. 081 


.204 


.418 


. 200 


. 093 
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The origin and destination occupational distributions of mobile Korean 
men show a pattern of change similar to that for Japanese and white men. 
Their shifts were more pronounced, however, particularly toward 
professional and managerial occupations and away from sales and clerical 
jobs. The moves of Korean women resulted in gains in operative and 
private household service workers. 

Occupational distributions of Chinese at their origins and destinations 
were similar to the Japanese, but their shifts through mobility differ. 
Chinese men succeeded in moving toward professional, craft and service 
occupations^ at the same time they were decreasing in managerial and 
sales as well as in the blue-collar and farm occupations. Mobile Chinese 
women evidenced a notable shift toward clerical jobs, but they lost ground . 
in the upper white-collar occupations and in service jobs. 

Filipino men and women both lost ground in professional and managerial 
jobs, with the men moving primarily toward clerical and craft occupations 
and women toward clerical and service jobs. 

The magnitude of changes in occupational distributions can be summed 
up by the index of dissimilarity, which portrays the degree of occupational 
redistribution resulting from mobility (Table 5. 13). For Japanese, Chinese 
and white men, the net result of mobility involved a change of slightly 
more than 10%, but the shift for Koreans was much greater. For Korean 
men, the index of dissimilarity was . 391. While the mobility of Oriental 
men appears to be generally upward, for Filipino men the occupational 
distribution shifted by 23%, with mixed results. Filipino men increased 
in clerical and crafts, but lost in upper white-collar, farn'i and operative 
jobs . 

Observed and Expected Destinations 

Differences in occupational destinations of Oriental and white movers 
can be attributed in part to differences in occupational mobility. The 
inferior occupational achievements of ncnwhite men (i.e., mostly blacks) 
in the United States has been explained on the basis of their disadvantaged 
patterns of mobility rather than to impoverished origins (Duncan, 1968; 
Hauser and Fcatherman, 1974a and 1974b). Oriental workers, as a whole, 
however, lack the low occupational level of blacks. Moreover, because 
of their generally high levels of occupational achievement, mobile Orientals 
might suffer if constrained by the mobility pattern of whites. Since the 
disadvantaged mobility thesis accords greater importance to mobility than 
to origin occupations, it is instructive to determine what would happen to 
the destination distributions of Orientals if they had (a) the same mobility 
opportunities as whites, or, alternatively, (b) the same occupational 
origins as whites. 
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In order to examine effects of both mobility and occupational origin, 
two sets of expected destination distributions were calculated separately 
for men and for women. First, mobility matrices for whites were applied 
to the 1965 occupation distributions for each of the Oriental groups of mobile 
workers. The resultant expected destinations of Orientals are based on the 
assumption that Oriental workers move in the same ways that white workers 
move. Differences between observed white and these expected Oriental 
destinations are the result solely of differences in occupational distributions 
in 1965, since Orientals have the same mobility patterns as whites. Secondly, 
the origin distribution of whites in 1965 was multiplied by the actual mobility 
matrix for each of the Orientals. Differences between observed white and 
these expected Oriental destinations are the sole result of actual mobility 
inasmuch as both are provided with the same occupational origins. 

Results indicate that mobility has a greater influence on the destinations 
of Oriental movers than their occupation in 1965 (Table 5. 14). The index 
of dissimilarity is applied here to measure differences between (a) the 
observed occupational destinations of white and Oriental movers and (b) the 
ob.-^trved white destinations under the assumptions of equal mobility 
and e^iual origins. In the case of Japanese men, for example, there is 
relati\' • *-le difference between the actual destinations of Japanese and 
white n. as indicated by the D-index of . 14 in column (1). As usual, 

this index . .ns that 14% of the Japanese men would need to move to 
different occupation groupb in order to have the same pattern of occupational 
destinations as white men. In column (2), under the assumption of equal 
mobility, the index value is reduced to .09, suggesting that when mobility 
is equatt i differences in origin still account for much of the total dissimilarity 
in destinitions of whites and Japanese. However, in column (3) the index 
has drop^jed to . 03, a rather clear indication that mobility is more effective 
in reducing differences in destinations than 1965 occupations. With the 
exception of Japanese women, whose destinations differ very little from 
those for white women, all other Oriental men and women display the kind 
of pattern illustrated by mobile Japanese men. 



SUMMARY 



ERIC 



Oriental workers in the United States had generally achieved a comparatively 
high occupational level by 1970 and part of this achievement can be attributed to 
their ascent from 1965 to 1970. In comparison with white movers, both 
Oriental men and women have done well in moving to higher level occupations. 
Such generalizations as this, however, require substantial qualification, as 
the preceding discussion has demonstrated. The movement of Japanese 
and Chinese between major occupations, for example, closely resembles 
the mobility pattern of whites, but Korean men tend to have greater and Filipino 
men less success than white men. 
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The complexities of occupational mobility are unfolded in a variety 
of ways. The dynamics of the occupational system itself involve frequencies 
of mobility, movement attributable to changes in the occupational structure, 
variations in the degree of efficiency and differences in the direction 
and distance of movement. Korean and Filipino men were more mobile 
between 1965 and 1970 than Japanese and Chinese men, but white men moved 
more often than any of the Oriental men. Filipino women, however, were 
not only more mobile than white and other Oriental women, but also more 
mobile than Oriental men. While generally, a third to a half of all workers 
were mobile, younger workers were more mobile than older ones. Men 
typically change jobs more often than women, but Japanese and Filipino 
v.-omen depart from this pattern. 

Comparisons of the efficiency of occupational mobility reveal numerous 
variations among Oriental workers and also differences between occupations. 
Mobility is considered inefficient if the total movement to and from an 
occupation is substantially greater than the net change from movement. 
Japanese men, moving to and from craft occupations, for example, needed 
91 moves to accomplish a net gain of one Japanese man in craft jobs, but 
for managerial jobs they required only 4 moves to gain one. Despite such 
contrasts there seems to be no distinctive pattern in the efficiency of 
movement which would support the argument that a particular color- ethnic - 
sex group is subject to discrimination. 

Aside from questions of efficiency, there are strong indications that 
reductions in the number of workers in an occupation are not equally 
distributed. Mobility forced by changes in the occupational structure 
had its greatest impact among mobile Filipino women, 42% of whom had 
to change occupation between 1965 and 1970. With the exception of Japanese 
movers, especially Japanese women, all Orientals were recipients of a 
disproportionate share of forced occupational mobility. If their high average 
level of educational attainment is taken as an indicator of qualifications, 
there is no justification for the high incidence of forced mobility among 
Orientals. 

Mlost occupationally mobile men, but not women, moved upward in the 
occupational structure between 1965 and 1970. Nearly two-thirds of all 
mobile Korean men and half of all mobile Korean women moved upward, 
the highest rates of advance among all Oriental groups. Koreans, in fact, 
were more upwardly mobile than Spanish origin, American Indian, black 
and white workers. Given their high levels of occupational achievement, 
their success in moving even further upward is a remarkable accomplishment. 
Less successful were the Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos who were less 
upwardly mobile than white men and women. Only a thisd of mobile Filipino 
women moved upward, and this fact along with their high rate of forced 
movement contrasts with their high average levels of occupational achieve- 
ment. Oriental-white differences in upward mobility v/ere generally less 
than between men and women and among the Orientals. Sex differences in 
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upward mobility were 
women. 



comparatively great and 



clearly 



favor men over 



Among workers ascending the occupational ladder, Japanese, Chinese 
and Koreans moved further toward the top than whites, whereas Filipino . 
men and women failed to ascend as far upward as white men and women. 
Most upwardly mobile workers moved at least a fourth of the distance 
toward the top of the structure, but men invariably averaged longer 
distances upward than women. 



Downwardly mobile workers average greater distances than upwardly 
mobile workers, descending a third or more of the way toward the bottom 
of the occupational structure. Filipino and Chinese men dropped the 
longest and Korean and white men the shortest distances. Women typically 
descend longer distances than men, and Korean women lost the most by 
dropping nearly two-thirds of the distance downward. 

The importance of higher levels of educational attainment is accentuated 
by contributing to higher degrees of upward mobility and deterring downward 
mobility. Young Japanese and Chinese men and women, as well as Filipinos, 
Koreans and whites with college educations ascend longer distances upward 
than those with only a high school education. Moreover, for at least Japanese, 
Chinese and white men, higher educational attainment reduces the distances 
downward for those dropping in occupational status. The advantages of a- 
college over a high school education are less apparent for women than for 
men. Some women, notably white, move further upward than men among 
college graduates, whereas among high school graduates men go further 
toward the top. Women also tend to descend further than men among both 
high school and college graduates. Intergroup comparisons do not show 
a consistent advantage or disadvantage between Orientals and whites as far 
as the influences of educational attainment are concerned. 

The net influence of nativity and citizenship on distances and direction 
of mobility neither favors nor disfavors Orientals. Native American rnen 
and women of Japanese and Chinese heritage move longer distances than 
native whites. Naturalized upwardly mobile Chinese and Korean men also 
ascend longer distances than white men. Among naturalized women, only 
Japanese ascend further than white women. All alien Orientals ascend further 
that white aliens. Naturalized and alien Orientals descent further than natives 
of Oriental heritage. 

Childbearing and childrearing normally tend to restrict employment, 
occupational achievement and mobility for women in the United States. 
At least this is the case for white women. For Oriental women, however, 
there are indications that cumulative fertility (number of children ever born) 
is related directly to the distances of occupational mobility: young Chinese 
mothers of one or two children, for example, move further upward and 
also further downward than childless Chinese women. Whereas 
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the presence of preschool children at home reduces upward and 
increases downward distances for white and Japanese women, this is not so 
for Chinese women. Not yet clearly identified, there appears to be a cultural 
factor among Chinese women, which reduces the expected "handicap" of 
childbearing and childrearing when it comes to upward occupational mobility. 

Oc.cupationally mobile Orientals moved chiefly from farming and blue- 
collar occupations toward white-collar occupations. Korean men showed 
the largest gains in professional, managerial and craft occupations, and 
Filipino men lost through their movements in professional and managerial 
jobs, although they gained in crafts. 

The typically high levels of occupational destinations tor Oriental 
mobile workers are more a consequence of their favorable mobility 
patterns than of their high level of occupation in 1965. Although destination 
differences are relatively slight, especially between white and Japanese 
movers, it appears that most Oriental groups of movers would have to 
accept lower level occupational destinations if they were induced to match 
the mobility of white men and women. 

Overall, there is no consistent indication of disrimination against 
Orientals w^hen it comes to questions of occupational niobility. The mobility 
of Japanese, Chinese, and Korean men and women compares quite favorably 
with occupational movements of white men and women. Japanese and 
Chinese moved further toward the top of the occupational structure, although 
they moved less frequently than whites. Filipino men and women may be 
the least advantaged of the Orientals, as illustrated by their comparatively 
short-distance moves upward and longer-distance moves downward. 
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Table 5. 14. Actual and Expected Destination Dissimilarities Between 
White and Oriental Movers, by Sex 



Dis similarities 
(1) (2) Expected (3) 



Equal Equal 
Sex Observed Mobility Origin 



Male 

Japanese .14 .09 . 03 

Chinese .34 .26 .09 

Filipino .34 .22 .12 

Korean .43 .33 .13 

Female 

Japanese .06 .04 .06 

Chinese .17 .15 .08 

Filipino .21 .22 .06 

Korean .28 .22 .12 
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CHAPTER 6 



DIFFERENTIALS IN EARNINGS 



In the final phase of this study, the chief question is whether 
differences in earnings are a function of color and sex characteristics. 
Variations in earnings from employment can be partly explained 
by differences in such factors as the amount of time worked, occupation, 
class of worker and the amount of education and training required. In 
the absence of discrimination, workers should earn about the same 
amount from their employment when other determinants of earnings are 
controlled. On the basis of evidence presented in earlier chapters, 
differences in earnings between Orientals and whites are expected to be 
rather minor, whereas differences in the earnings of men and women should 
be comparatively large. 

Earnings from wages and salaries in 1969 serve as a measure of 
"income" in the following analysis. This means that income from other 
sources--public assistance, social security or railroad retirement, 
dividends, interest, property rentals, and receipts from roomers or 
boarders- -is excluded. The use of earnings rather than a more com- 
prehensive definition of income is appropriate within the context of this 
study, aimed as it is toward questions of achievement in the labor 
market. Earnings from wages and salaries are a direct consequence 
of workers' positions in the labor market--occupancy of a particular 
job in a particular industry in a local community and so forth. 



FAMILY AND PERSONA.L INCOMES 



Earnings from wages and salaries accounted for tho. major propor- 
tion of total income received by Orientals as well as whites in 1969 
(Table 6.01). Among men, about 60% to 70% of their total income caine 
from wages and salaries. The corresponding figures for women ranged 
from 73% to 83%. Thac, earnings constitute roughly about the same 
proportions of total incomes among the study populations. Except for 
Table 6.02, which presents family and personal income data from all 
sources and disregards employment status of workers in 1970, 
subsequent analyses focus on earnings and include only persons who reported 
earnings for 1969. 
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Table 6.01. Sources of Income in 1969 Among Orientals and Whites, 
hy Sex 



Sex and Total Wages Non- Own Soc. Sec. Public All other 
color Income and salary farm farm or retire, asst. /welf. sources 



Male 



Japanese 


100. 0^ 


59. 2 


10.4 


2. 2 


1. 1 


0. 2 


26. 9 


Chinese 


100. 0 


61. 7 


11. 6 


0. 3 


1.2 


0. 3 


24. 8 


Filipino 


100. 0 


76. 0 


4. 2 


0. 8 


2.6 


0. 9 


15. 5 


Korean 


100. 0 


71. 6 


7. 5 


0. 2 


0.2 


0. 7 


19. 6 


White 


100. 0 


66. 1 


7. 8 


3. 4 


1.6 


0.4 


20. 6 


Female 
















Japanese 


100.0 


76. 6 


4. 3 


0. 3 


2. 1 


0. 7 


16. 0 


Chinese 


100. 0 


73. 1 


5. 5 


0. 2 


2. 3 


0.9 


18. 1 


Filipino 


100. 0 


87. 2 


2. 0 


0. 2 


1. 3 


0. 8 


8. 5 


Korean 


100. 0 


82. 5 


3. 0 


0. 5 


2. 0 


0. 5 


11.6 


White 


100. 0 


78. 3 


3.4 


0. 5 


3. 2 


0. 8 


13. 8 
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Income Differences Among Orientals and Whites 

Japanese family incomes are among the highest in the country (Table 
6, 02). With a median family income of $12, 515 in 1969, Japanese 
families surpass all other Oriental groups and whites. The median 
family income of Chinese of $10,610, provides Chinese families with 
a small income advantage over whites whose family income approaches 
$10, 000 a year, Filipino families, on the other hand, have the 1' ^ • t median 
income of these Oriental groups in the U- S- , although only abcut $600 . ower 
than whites. Family income for Koreans, which is not availab-e, is bel'eved 
close to the income levels of Chinese or white families. 

In terms of personal income, Japanese and white men lead all groups 
with average incomes of $7, 574 and $7, 106, respectively. Korean men 
remain close, followed by Chinese and finally by Filipinos. Among 
women, Filipinos average the highest income with Japanese closely 
behind. Personal income levels for the remaining women are about 
the same, averaging some $2,600 annually, substantially lower than men 
regardless of color. 



AGE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 



Earnings and age are not related linearly, which means that earnings 
tend to be higher at intermediate ages than at either younger or older ages. 
Median earnings of employed men tend to be highest between the ages 35 
and 49, when many have already completed their educational and occupational 
training and are engaged in full time employrnent (Table 6.03). At these 
peak earnings ages, Japanese n^en dominate all groups in median earnings. 
Following closely are white, Korean, and Chinese men; Filipino 
men have the lowest median earnings at most ages. 

Among working women, median earnings for all groups tend to peak 
at two age levels, 25-29 and 50-54. On the other hand, earnings are 
noticeably low for women under 20 and over 64. Korean women tend to 
have lower median earnings than any other group of working \\omen. 
This is particularly true for those under 40 years of age, although the 
differences for the most part disappear and become inconsistent at older 
ages. The remaining women, including whites, do not differ in n^edia.n 
earnings to any great extent at specific ages. 

Quite TDredictably, employed women average substantially lower wages 
and salaries than working men regardless of age or race. Sox differences 
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Table 6.02. Median Income of Orientals 16 Years Old and Over and White 
18 Years Old and Over in 1969 



Race or color 


Median Family Income 


Median Personal Income 
Male Female 


Japanese 


$12, 515 


$7, 574 


$3, 236 


Chinese 


10, 610 


5, 223 


2, 686 


Filipino 


9, 318 


5, 019 


3, 513 


Korean 




6, 435 


2, 741 


White 


9, 957 


7, 106 


2, 531 



PC(2)-16, Tables 4, 9, 19, 24, 34, 249; 
PC{1)-D1, Tables 249, 256 
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Table 6.03. Median Earnings in 1969 of Employed Persons, by- 
Sex and Age 



Sex and 
age 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 












Under 2 0 


$1843 


$1388 


$1650 


$1750 


$2080 


20-24 


4387 


3727 


4128 


5333 


5284 


25-29 


7869 


7263 


6795 


5750 


7979 


30-34 


9916 


8708 


7056 


8617 


9146 


35- 39 


10572 


9250 


7895 


9033 


9691 


40-44 


10233 


8923 


8145 


10909 


9760 


45-49 


10161 


8184 


7112 


9750 


9549 


50-54 


9388 


7872 


6714 


9750 


8945 


55-59 


8735 


6957 


6421 


6375 


8356 


60-64 


7812 


5326 


5720 


8500 


7689 


65-69 


4444 


3625 


3847 


5750 


5092 


Female 












Under 20 


1800 


1375 


1333 


833 


1648 


20-24 


4077 


3516 


3289 


2500 


3660 


25-29 


5720 


5210 


4966 


3526 


4208 


30-34 


5000 


4448 


4622 


3638 


3662 


35-39 


4297 


4202 


4478 


3285 


3675 


40-44 


4572 


4164 


4260 


5388 


3928 


45-49 


4599 


3866 


3888 


4500 


4174 


50-54 


4777 


3937 


4326 


3875 


4218 


55-59 


4187 


3381 


4000 


4500 


4207 


60-64 


3888 


2750 


3071 


2500 


4098 


65-69 


1528 


1595 


2750 


1000 


2330 
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in median earnings are particularly great between the ages 35-49, where 
women generally receive less than half the wages and salaries of their 
male counterparts. 

Differences in earnings among workifog groups are likewise evident in 
the percentage distributions of workers by earnings (Table 6.04). Aiiiong 
men, Japanese are disproportionately represented in the upper earnings 
brackets. About 42% of the Japanese working men have earnings of 
$10,000 or more, whereas the corresponding figures for Korean, white, 
and Chinese men are in the neighborhood of 35%. As expected, Filipino 
men have the lowest proportion of workers (17%) with earnings of $10, 000 
or more. 

In contrast to the men, considerably fewer women have earnings 
reaching $10, 000 or more. The majority of women in any particular 
working group fall below the $5, 000 level. Oriental and white women are 
siniilarly distributed by earnings, with slight differences favoring Orientals 
in the upper earning categories. 

In general, despite the observed variations in earning patterns among 
Oriental and white workers, there is essentially little difference in 
their overall earnings distributions. Table 6.05 presents indic.es of 
dissinnlarity in earnings for each of the four Oriental groups in 
relation to whites, classified by sex. The D-values for both sexes 
are small, suggesting that only slight modifications are needed 
to produce an even distribution in levels of earnings. However, one 
relatively extreme exception appears between Filipino and white males 
where a shift of Z2% would be necessary to achieve equal distributions 
of earnings. As observed earlier^ this reflects the greater concentration 
of Filipino men in lower categories of earnings relative to white men. 
Accordingly, the shift should be towards higher earnings for Filipinos 
to reach equality in earnings with white men. 



EQUAL QUALIFICATIONS AND EARNINGS 



Differences in Earnings by Educa tion 

Average earnings are higher at higher levels of education, as has been 
found repeatedly in a number of studies. In addition to the rather sharp 
contrast between men and women, there are two points to be emphasized 
in this discussion. First is the question of whether differences in earnings 
tend to disappear when education is controlled, and second the question 
of differences in increments in earnings accompanying increases in 
educational attainment. 
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Table 6. 04. Percentage Distribution of Earnings in 1969 of j^mployed 
Persons, by Sex 



Earnings 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 
Under $1, 000 
$1, 000-1. 999 
$2. 000-2. 999 
$3, 000-3. 999 
$4. 000-4. 999 
$5, 000-5, 999 
$6, 000-6, 999 
$7, 000-7, 999 
$8, 000-8, 999 
$9, 000-9, 999 
$10, 000-14, 999 
$15, 000-19, 999 
$20, 000-24, 999 
$25, 000 and over 

Female 
Under $1, 000 
$1, 000-1, 999 
$2, 000-2, 999 
$3, 000-3, 999 
$4, 000-4, 999 
$5, 000-5, 999 
$6, 000-6, 999 
$7, 000-7, 999 
$8, 000-8, 999 
$9, 000-9, 999 
$10, 000-14, 999 
$15, 000-19, 999 
$20, 000-24, 999 
$25, 000 and over 



100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


3. 3 • 


4. 4 


5.9 


3.9 


3.6 


2. 6 


4. 4 


4. 8 


4. 5 


3. 3 


2. 5 


5. 4 


5. 3 


5. 1 


3. 1 


3. 3 


7. 0 


7. 0 


4.6 


4. 3 


4. 4 


8. 5 


10. 2 




^ 3 


5.6 


8. 2 


12. 2 


7. 9 


7. 5 


8. 1 


7. 3 


11. 8 


7.6 


8. 8 


9. 8 


7.6 


11. 0 


6.6 


10. 3 


10. 0 


7. 1 


9. 1 


8. 5 


10. 3 


8. 3 


5. 7 


5. 7 


9. 1 


8. 2 


28. 9 


21.4 


12. 6 


23.2 


23. 2 


7. 9 


7. 8 


2. 4 


7.6 


6.4 


2. 5 


2. 6 


. 7 


2. 1 


2.4 


2.9 


2. 5 


1.4 


3. 6 


3. 3 


100, 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


12. 7 


16. 9 


15. 4 


19. 3 


16. 3 


7.9 


10. 3 


8. 6 


12. 8 


10. 8 


9. 3 


10. 8 


9.5 


9.4 


11. 1 


13. 0 


12. 8 


13. 8 


12. 5 


14. 2 


12. 6 


12. 6 


13. 7 


9. 9 


13. 6 


12. 0 


9.6 


9.9 


9.4 


11.3 


10. 7 


7. 7 


9. 1 


7. 3 


8. 3 


8. 0 


5.9 


6. 0 


7.6 


5.5 


5. 1 


4. 9 


5.2 


3.7 


3.2 


3. 0 


2. 5 


3. 6 


2.4 


1.9 


4.8 


4. 8 


4. 0 


3. 9 


3. 1 


.6 


.8 


. 7 


1. 0 


.4 


. 3 


.3 


. 3 


. 2 


. 1 


. 2 


.2 


. 3 


. 3 


.2 
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Table 6. 05. D issimilarities in Earnings Between Orientals and Whites, 
by Sex 



Sex Japanese Chinese F .pino Korean 

Male .07 .12 .22 .07. 

Female .11 .06 .06 .10 
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The answer to the first question is mainly negative. The earnings 
of Japanese and white men are higher than for others at all educational 
levels (Table 6. 06). In comparison with the earnings of white men. 
Filipino men are worse off at all educational levels. Moreover, their relativ 
disadvantage worsens for those who have reached the college level, 
where Filipino college graduates have earnings only 60% as high as 
similar whites. The earnings levels of Japanese and Chinese men tend 
to converge with those of whites at the upper educational levels. However, 
this convergence occurs differently for Japanese and Chinese men. At 
the lower educational levels, Japanese men average higher but Chinese 
men lesser earnings than whites. At the college level, both Japanese 
and Chinese men average slightly lower earnings than whites, with the 
movement toward convergence representing contrasting patterns. Despite 
their high levels of occupational achievement, Korean men average lower 
earnings than whites; at the college level, their earnings are only about 
two-thirds as high as for whites. 

Japanese women also average higher earnings than white women, but 
the convergence of earnings levels does not appear among women. At 
most educational levels, Japanese v/omen average about 10% higher 
earnings than white women. The earnings of Chinese women are higher 
than for white women only for high school graduates and those with some 
college. Filipino women with some college also earn slightly more than 
white women, but as college graduates they earn less than whites. The 
earnings of Korean women are quite consistently lower than for whites at all 
educational levels. In general, differences in earnings between Orientals 
and whites are relatively small, but they do not. change much when 
the influence of education on earnings is controlled. 

As for the second question, there are both absolute and relative 
differences in earnings increments resulting from hieiher educational 
attainment (Table 6.07). Japanese men v/ith a college education, for 
excim.ple, average $4, 187 more in earnings than Japanese men v/ith 
eight years of elementary education and $3, 087 more than those with a 
high school education. While such increments attributable to higher 
educational attainment should serve to encourage Japanese to attain 
higher levels of education, the increments for Chinese and white men 
were even higher. Chinese men who were college graduates averaged 
$5,408 more in earnings than their compatriots with only 8 years of 
schooling. This increment from higher education is nearly double 
the average earnings of Chinese men with an elementary education. 
The earnings advantage of college over a high school education was 
largest for Filipino men and smallest for Korean men. 
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Table 6. 06. Median Earnings in 1969 by Sex and Education 



Sex and 

education Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 



None 


$6428 


$4810 


$4712 


$--- 


$5050 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


6866 


4632 


5490 


5750 


6022 


Elem. , 8 


7575 


5567 


6041 


5900 


7001 


H. S. , 1-3 years 


7901 


5863 


6211 


5500 


7706 


H. S. , 4 




7441 


6632 


7687 


8332 


College, 1-3 


'9222 


8326 


6646 


8400 


9302 


College, 4 


11762 


10975 


7171 


8111 


12143 


College, 5 or me-.ire 


12601 


12641 


8974 


9956 


13571 


Female 












None 


3055 


2669 


2333 


1625 


2484 


Elem. , 1-7 years 


3284 


2781 


3111 


2300 


2986 


Elem. , 8 


3478 


2725 


3616 


3250 


3154 


H. S. , 1-3 years 


3503 


3150 


3349 


2600 


3296 


H.S. , 4 


4564 


4400 


3676 


3660 


3854 


College, 1-3 


5295 


4696 


4420 


4111 


4267 


College, 4 


6666 


5705 


4973 


5076 


5943 


College, 5 or more 


7833 


7486 


6767 


7692 


8101 
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Table 6.07. Increments in Earnings from Higher Education, by Sex 



Sex and gains 
from education 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 



White 



Male 
College 4 over: 
Elem. 8 

Absolute $4187 $5408 $1130 $2211 $5142 

Relative 55.3% 97.1% 18.7% 37.5% 73.4% 
High School 4 

Absolute $3087 $3534 $4073 $ 424 . $3811 

Relative 35.6% 47.5% 61.4% 5.5% 45.7% 



Male 
College 4 over: 

Elem. 8 
Absolute $3179 
Relative 91.4% 

High School 4 
Absolute $2102 
Relative 46. 0% 



$2980 
109. 4% 

$1305 
29. 7% 



$1357 
37. 5% 

$1297 
35. 3% 



$1826 
56. 2% 

$1416 
38. 7% 



$2789 
88. 4% 

$2089 
54. 2% 
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The ab 'olate increnients in earnings accruing from higher education 
were generally less for women than for men, but the relative increases 
for women were often higher than for men. This is illustrated by the 
increments of college graduates over those with an elementary education. 
Japanese women college graduates , for example, averaged $3, 179 more in 
earnings than those with only an elementary level of education. This increment 
for Japanese women is only about three-fourths as large as the corresponding 
dollar increment for Japanese men. However, the relative increase for 
Japanese women is almost double, whereas for Japanese men the increment 
is about half again as large as the earnings level for those with an elementary 
education. The advantages of a college education over either an elementary 
level or high school are relatively high for white women, although not 
greatly different than for Japanese women. Filipino and Korean women 
appear to suffer miOSt in comparison with white women. 

Finally, what is most devastating about the fact that women earn 
less than men is that Oriental and white women average only about 
half the earnings levels of men at all educational levels. Thus, despite 
the relative increments resulting from college over lower levels of 
educational attainment, college women average barely more than half the 
earnings levels of college men. White college women, in fact, fare less 
well than Oriental women. Japanese college women averaged $6,666, or 
about 57% as high as Japanese college men, while white college women 
average $5,943, not quite half as much as white college men's $12, 143. 

Vocational Training 

Partly as a consequence of their overall high educational attainment, 
the majority of Orientals have not had vocational training, and perhaps have 
less need for training than other minorities. But for those with training, 
Orientals in nursing and other health fields generally obtain the highest 
niedian earnings (Table 6.08). This is most evident among men wh<ire, 
at ages 50-59, all three Oriental groups have^earnings averaging from 
about $12,000 to $20,000 annually-- unsurpassed by those from other fields 
of training in this particular age group. Earnings of Orientals in nursing 
and othor health fields, which seeni uncommonly high in several instances, 
raise the possibility of errors in classification. It niay be that Oriental 
n^^en with degrees in medicine (KI. D. 's) reported such as vocational training 
under the health fields. 

Orientals with training as engineering technicians and Japanese nien 
with training in business average high earnings. Among white men^ 
training in engineering, business, and nursing leads to higher median 
earnings than training in such fields as agriculture or honie economics, 
and trades and crafts. 
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Table 6.08. Median Earnings in 1969 of Males, by age and Vocational 
Training 



Age and 



training 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


White 


TTnder 30 










With vocational training 


$6705 


$5722 


$5458 


$6923 


Businc ss, office work 


6642 


6166 


5166 


7095 


Nursing, other health 


4000 


7500 


6500 


6535 


Trades and crafts 


7272 


6333 


5916 


7130 


Engineering technician 


6500 


7000 


6750 


7560 


Agric*, or home econ. 











5839 


Other field 











6721 


Not reported 


4000 


3750 


3500 


5555 


30-39 










With vocational training 


10641 


9625 


7800 


9753 


Business, office work 


11250 


10500 


6100 


10016 


Nursing, other health 


9250 


8666 


9333 


10228 


Trades and crafts 


10335 


9187 


8600 


9714 


Engineering technician 


11824 


10859 


9000 


11525 


Agric, , or home econ. 


11785 








8353 


Other field 


8000 


10500 


10833 


9592 


Not reported 


8000 


8100 


6750 


8370 


40-49 










With vocational training 


9905 


9975 


8266 


10100 


Business, office work 


1 0446 , , 


8000 


7500 


10898 


Nursing, other health 


9500 


14375 


13750 


1 1538 


Trades and crafts 


9679 


10312 


8777 


9977 


Engineering technician 


12592 


13235 


9250 


12454 


Agric. , or home econ. 


9250 








7898 


Other field 


8000 


6000 





10038 


Not reported 


8500 


7750 


7125 


8605 


50-59 










With vocational training 


9326 


8625 


7433 


9323 


Business, office work 


10000 


7500 


9166 


10521 


Nursing, other health 


12500 


22500 


20000 


1 UoZ 1 


Trades and crafts 




O OLi 




9198 


Engineering technician 


11500 


12187 


9500 


1 1809 


Agric, or home econ. 


8166 






6980 


Other field 








9304 


Not reported 


7750 


6333 


6000 


8109 


60-69 










With vocational training 


7722 


6750 




7951 


Business, office work 


7900 


6250 


10000 


8493 
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Table 6. 08. Continued 



Nursing, other health 20000 12500 6000 10685 

Trades and crafts 6500 8166 5700 7878 

Engineering technician 10218 

Agric, or home econ. 5935 

Other field 7919 

Not reported 6000 2500 5500 6980 



Because of insuffieicnt frequencies, Korean men were excluded from this 
table. 
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Among men under 30 years of age, whites receive somewhat higher 
earnings than any of the Oriental workers among the various fields of 
vocational training. However, for those over 30, average earnings of 
Japanese and Chinese in many cases equal or surpass whites' earnings 
within specific vocational training areas, Filipino men tend to average 
the lowest earnings in all fields but health. 

Earnings of Oriental and white women also vary by types of vocational 
training. In general, Oriental and white women who have received training 
in nursing and business tend to enjoy comparatively high average earnings 
(Table 6. 09)* Also, where adequate frequency figures are available from 
the sample' data, training in engineering has high financial rewards. This 
is particularly true among white women who as engineering technicians 
reap the highest average earnings for all ages and vocational training 
categories among women. 

Furthermore, differences in earnings between working women by 
vocational training show that Orientals enjoy a relative advantage in 
median earnings over their white counterparts in several fields of 
training. This is especially shown among working women in the fields 
of nursing and business. 

Disability 

The presence of a disability exerts an expectedly negative influence 
on earnings. Workers with work-limiting disabilities generally have lower 
median earnings than those with no disability (Table 6. 10). For example, 
among men under 35 years old, non-disabled Oriental and white workers 
earn about $1,500 to $3,000 more than workers reporting a disability. 

Control for the presence of a disability does not alter the basic pattern 
of earnings. Regardless of the presence or absence of disability, Filipinos 
generally have the low^est levels of earnings among working men. On the 
other hand, Japanese and white men rank at the top of the earning ladder, 
while Chinese and Koreans tend to occupy the intermediate rungs. 

Among women reporting no disability, Japanese consistently show'higher 
average earnings, but among women with work- lin-ating disability, Chinese 
lead all groups in median earnings. Small and inconsistent differences in 
earnings exist among other groups in both categories of disability. 

Citizenship 

Citix:enship status manifests differential patterns of influence on 
earnings among specific Oriental and v/hite groups. For Japanese and 
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Table6.09. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, 14-59, by Age and 
Vocational Training''' 



Age and 



training 


Japanese 


Chine se 


Filipino 


White 


Under 30 










With vocational training 


$4929 


$4461 


$4080 


$3775 


Business, office work 


5236 


4500 


4722 


4125 


Nursing, other health 


6000 


5000 


4500 


4143 


Trades and crafts 


4166 


4500 


3500 


3069 


Engineering technician 








. 5500 


4858 


Agric. , or home econ. 











3302 


Other field 


2750 


5666 


4000 


3827 


Not reported 


4000 


2500 


2562 


2915 


30-39 










With vocational training 


4977 


4777 


5000 


4016 


Business, office rk 


■ 5972 


4375 


5214 


4392 


Nursing, other health 


5400 


7300 


6269 


4143 


Trades and crafts 


3500 


1500 





3440 


Engineering technician 











6333 


Agric. , or home econ. 











3068 


Other field 


5500 








4220 


Not reported 


3285 


3833 


4625 


3454 


40-49 




- 






With vocational training 


5100 


5785 


4576 


4483 


Business, office work 


6000 


6857 


5200 


4834 


Nursing, other health 


6083 


5500 


6125 


4744 


Trades and crafts 


4321 


4000 


3937 


3734 


Engineering technician 











6260 


Agric. , or home econ. 


3800 








3750 


Other field 


3642 








4792 


Not reported 


4222 


3500 


3125 


3681 


50-59 










With vocational training 


5500 


5687 


3416 


4862 


lousiness, office work 


6071 


6750 




5275 


Nursing, other health 


7250 






5291 


Trades and crafts 


3625 




3250 


3777 


Engineering technician 








7] 17 


Agric, or home econ. 








3905 


Other field 








5216 


Not reported 


42 50 


3166 


1750 


3891 



Because of insufficient frequencies, Korean women were excluded from 
this table. 154 
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Table 6. 10, Median Earnings in 1969 hy Age, Sex and Disability Status 



Age, sex and 



disability 


Japanese 


Chine se 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


Male 












Under 35 












No disability 


$770Z 


$7023 


$6198 


$ 7 86 1 


$7391 


Work- limiting 












disability 


6166 


4800 


4500 


4833 


5660 


35-49 












No disability 


1 04Zd 




8133 


9857 


9820 


Work- limiting 












disability 


oiOO 


d714 


7000 


1 0000 


7863 


50- d9 












No disability 


8625 


6462 


5959 


9000 


842 3 


\\ rk- limiting 












disability 


o 1 rv 


^ n /I o 


4900 






F e ma 1 e 












Under 35 












No disability 


4830 


4194 


3957 


3250 


3556 


Work- limiting 












disability 




O O "3 


1 LLC 


^ r\ r\ r\ 

2000 


ebb I 


35-49 












No disability 


4486 


4036 


4164 


3843 


3998 


Work- limiting 












disability 


3250 


3625 


3875 


6500 


3024 


50-69 












No disability 


4227 


3415 


3710 


4000 


4178 


Work-limiting 












disability 


3437 


3750 


1000 


3000 


2927 
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Chinese of both sexes, including Filipino men and Korean women, persons 
of native birth tend to average higher earnings than those of naturalized or 
alien stacus (Table 6. 11). However, for the remaining subgroups, earnings 
characteristically higher for naturalized citizens than for alien or native 
born persons. 

Intergroup differences in earnings are not modified to any great 
extent by controlling for citizenship status. Among men and within 
specific age and citizenship categories, Filipinos generally reveal 
lower earnings than other groups. Among women, however, Filipinos 
exhibit superior levels of earnings relative to other groups in both 
naturalized and alien statuses, but rank noticeably low in the native born 
category. These differences might indicate superior levels of skills and 
education among immigrant Filipino women, not only in relation to their 
native born sisters but other Oriental and white immigrant women as well. 



EQUAL WORK CONDITIONS AND EARNINGS 



Weeks Worked 

Comparisons between specific Oriental groups and whites by the number 
of weeks worked in 1969 reveal variations in patterns in their levels of 
earnings. In contrast to whites, Japanese have slightly higher earnings in 
all categories of weeks worked among men under 30, but irregularities 
appear at older ages. In th^. ages 30-49, Japanese terd to be particularly 
low in earnings when working 13 weeks or less, but show superior earnings 
where engaged in full year employment (50-52 weeks). Similar inconsistent 
differences exist between Chinese men and white men and between Korean 
men and white men. On the other hand, more rf jular patterns of difference 
are exhibited betv^'cen the earnings of Filipino and white men. In most of 
the ages and work-duration categories, Filipinos receive noticeably lower 
v/aees and salaries than whites. 

Oriental women show higher earnings than white women in virtually 
every age and work-duration category. In particular, Filipino women 
rank highly in .arnings at ages 30-39:, surpassing every other group 
in all categories of weeks worked ^Table 6. IZ). Furthermore, although 
data are not presented here, intergroup comparisons in er^rnings by hours 
worked have shown considerable irregularities in patterns of difference 
along specific age and sex groups. 
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Table 6.11. Median Earnings in 1 969 of Persons, by Age, Sex and 
Citizenship 



Age, sex and 

citizenship 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 



White 



Male 
Under 35 

Naturalized U.S. Citizen 
Alien 

Native born 



5000 
7184 
7873 



7090 
6425 
7437 



6125 
6078 
6357 



8000 
8187 
5500 



8267 
7572 
728? 



35-49 

Naturalized U.S. Citizen 9500 8071 8423 11875 10797 

Alien 11060 6l62 7205 8714 9292 

Native born 10263 10871 8733 9800 9645 



50-69 

Naturalized U.S. Citizen 
Alien 

Native born 



7277 
7125 
8808 



5987 
4904 
8820 



6119 
5075 
6392 



8439 
6984 
8224 



Female 
Under 35 
Naturalized U.S. Citizen 
Alien 

Native born 



4000 
2875 
5074 



3763 
3967 
4636 



4125 
4444 
3257 



3363 
3045 
3500 



4002 
3722 
3523 



35-49 

Naturalized U.S. Citizen 
Alien 

Native born 



3482 
3351 
5034 



3950 
3366 
5104 



4263 
4040 
4155 



3250 
4100 
4333 



4095 
3757 
3947 



50-69 

Naturalized U.S. Citizen 
Alien 

Native born 



2500 
3166 
4298 



3571 
2467 
4868 



4550 
3214 
2700 



4042 
3644 
4089 



Base less than 20 cases. 
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Table 6. 12. Median Earnings in 1969 of Persons, by Age, Sex and Weeks 
Worked in 1969 



Age, sex and 

weeks worked Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 
Under 30 



1 3 weeks or less 


$ 883 


$ 92 5 


$ 910 


$1000 


$ 866 


14-26 weeks 


2295 


2500 


242 1 


2300 


2124 


27- 39 weeks 


3769 


3343 


3323 




3490 


40-47 weeks 


5714 


4944 


4541 


_ _ _ 


5271 


48-49 weeks 


6454 


4333 


5708 


5000 


6246 


50-52 weeks 


777' 


7644 


6852 


6642 


7450 


0-39 












1 3 weeks or less 


611 


1000 


1562 





1170 


14-26 weeks 


4750 


2 500 


2750 


3500 


3602 


27-39 weeks 


5333 


4500 


3500 


5000 


5952 


40-47 weeks 


8650 


6500 


6437 


6625 


7879 


48-49 weeks 


9600 


7750 


7187 


8250 


9071 


50-52 weeks 


10663 


9747 


8239 


9666 


9707 


0-49 












1 3 weeks or less 


750 


1375 


791 





1210 


14-Zd weeks 


4000 


1636 


2625 




3514 


27-39 weeks 


6071 


4444 


5375 




6036 


40-47 weeks 


8400 


6277 


6700 





8110 


48-49 weeks 


9285 


7000 


6375 


8000 


9480 


50-52 weeks 


10533 


9448 


8327 


11381 


9973 


)-59 












1 3 weeks or less 


2000 


857 


900 





1210 


14-26 weeks 




2714 


3750 




3324 


27-39 weeks 


7500 


3000 


4250 




5490 


40-47 weeks 


6781 


5900 


6250 




7453 


48-49 weeks 


8961 


6500 


6366 




8554 


50-52 -.veeks 


9326 


8283 


6902 




9000 


1-69 












1 3 weeks or les s 


1333 


1125 


1000 




1131 


14-26 weeks 


1833 


1500 


1714 




1877 


27-39 weeks 


3100 


3125 


3291 




3702 


40-47 weeks 


4250 


4300 


4541 




6254 


48-49 weeks 


6375 


5350 


5818 




7391 


50-52 weeks 


7523 


5803 


5869 


8400 


7800 
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Table 6. 12. Continued 



Female 
Under 30 

13 weeks or less 707 

14-26 weeks 1970 

27-39 weeks 2950 

40-47 weeks 4906 

48-49 weeks 4800 

50-52 weeks 5767 

30-39 

13 weeks or less 606 

14-26 weeks 1684 

27-39 weeks 2892 

40-47 weeks 4038 

48-49 weeks 4772 

50-52 weeks 5660 

40-49 

13 weeks or less 663 

14-26 weeks 1500 

27-39 weeks 2689 

40-47 weeks 3552 

48-49 weeks 3962 

50-52 weeks 5388 

50-59 

13 weeks or less 750 

14-26 weeks 2090 

27-39 weeks 2687 

40-47 weeks 3239 

48-49 weeks 4147 

50-52 weeks 5214 

60-69 

13 weeks or less 785 

14-26 weeks 2166 

27-39 weeks 1944 

40-47 weeks 1888 

48-49 weeks 2833 

50-52 weeks 3925 



"7 c n 




AR7 

D O 1 


D ^ 1 


T T A O 

ZZUo 


9 19 1 


1 A 1 e; 

LO L O 


1 A9 A 


D LOU 


"2 1 "2 
-5 i O -5 


7 e; 


9 A A^ 
c. D D 


/I C '7 C 


A c f\r\ 
4dUU 


e; 1 nn 


^77 ^ 
D 1 1 O 


4380 


5500 


3800 


4201 


D Do 7 


^ ^ A 7 
0 00 ( 


O J 


A7 ^'^ 


Q 

OC O 


7 


uc o 


6 16 


1 n C A 


9 1 ^7 
10 I 


1 Q "^7 


1 rr -/ 7 


T Q n n 
Z oUU 






9 ^ 

C O Dy 


447Z 


OUDO 




A 7 7 


4714 


4807 


4750 


4081 


5757 


A 1 Q 7 


e; /I A Q 
d4d o 


zlQ 1 Q 
47 i 7 


'7 1/1 


DID 


R ^ ^ 

O J J 


A9 A 


1 '7 "2 "2 


1 A E^ "2 

i D D J 




1 ^ 1 o 


Clio 


9 7 n n 




9 ^AA 


"2 Q "2 7 


A9 1 A 




J VJ (J 


4409 


4892 


3750 


4142 


A QQl 

4ooZ 


A7 A 
4 1 O D 


A 1 1 1 

Dill 


4Q54 


oOj 


e;A9 
ooc 




A^7 


^ A A A 

i 444 


1 7 E^n 




1 ^9 1 

1 1 


Z o4 5 


A e; nn 




9 79 Q 


"2 n Q 


A^7 c; 




3871 


3d4Z 


/I e; 
4dZ o 




9 1 e;q 

C I Oy 


4536 


4583 


5250 


4884 


450 


571 




695 


1400 






1408 


1750 


1000 




2649 


2300 






3602 


2375 






3675 


3468 


4500 


4000 


4545 
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Nonfarm Occupations 



The earnings of Oriental men and women generally compare favorably 
with whites, especially among white collar occupations (Tables 6. 13 and 
6. 14). Observations of differences among occupations are necessarily 
restricted to earnings from nonfarm occupations, and also by the adequacy 
of sample frequencies. As indicated earlier, earnings from farm and 
nonfarm occupations are not strictly comparable. 

Differences in earnings by major occupation are not uniformly favorable 
to Orientals. Japanese, Chinese and Korean men in professional occupations 
generally average higher earnings than whites, but Filipino men do not. 
Among men at ages 35-49, only Chinese professionals average higher 
earnings than similar whites. At the managerial level, only Japanese men 
average as high or higher than white men; for sales workers, the earnings 
of Chinese men drop well below those of whites, as only the oldest Japanese 
salesmen earn more than comparable whites. Differences in earnings 
between Oriental and white men are relatively slight among clerical 
workers. 

While the earnings of Japanese men typically tend to match or surpass 
the levels of white earnings, this is much less true for blue collar 
en^iployment. This is evident, for example, in the sometimes lower earnings 
of Japanese in comparison with white men in blue collar jobs. Among 
relatively skilled craft workers, Japanese and Chinese men average slightly 
higher earnings than whites, but Filipino men average as much as $1,000 
less than whites at the youngest and oldest ages. The earnings of Oriental 
men at the semiskilled level- -operatives and transportation equipment 
operatives-- tend to be lower than whites, although Japanese earnings are 
only slightly different from whites. Among service workers, earnings 
of white men also tend to average higher than Orientals, with the somewhat 
usual qualification for Japanese men ages 35 and older. 

The average earnings of Oriental women are consistently higher than 
for white women in almost every major occupation group; the main exception 
is for operatives. At all age levels. Oriental women in white collar and 
service occupations receive higher earnings than white women. Earnings 
differences among women are sometimes rather large. For example, 
Japanese women average 20-25% higher than white women in clerical 
work. Among professional women, Oriental- white differences also 
run about 20-30% higher for Orientals. 

To the extent that workers in the same inajor occupation groups 
are performing similar and equally demanding tasks, and also are 
equally well-educated and working about the same amount of time, 
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Table 6. 13. Median Earnings in 1969 of Males, by Age and Nonfarm Occupation 
in 1970 



Age and 

occupation Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean W hite 



Under 35 



Professional 


$9428 


$1 0 1 34 


5)0 1 74 


(t Q c n n 

4)7 D UU 


(t Q Q CQ 


Managerial 


yo ( o 


Q A n n 






Q 1 1 Q 
7117 


Sales 


7233 








7Q 

t 7 


Clerical 


bbyb 


Dyoo 






A A7 ^ 


Crafts 


o o ^ ^ 

8266 


7441 


A C C 9 




7 A "^7 


Operatives 




rr J D i 


6 1 78 




6452 


Transport. Eq. 


^ 77 7 








6798 


Laborer 






-5 7 ^ 




? Q 1 4 


Service 


4500 


4215 


3807 


- _ - 


5844 


' c /to 












Prof e ss ional 


1 -3 n A 1 


i rr U O 7 


1 n7nQ 


117^^ 


13298 


Managerial 


i ^ i 


y O O D 




11250 


12848 


Sales 


Q Q n n 








1 1 nfi7 


Clerical 


O fyU 


o J U 0 


Aq 1 1 

U 7 1 1 




86Q6 


C rafts 


1 n n A A 

i UUD D 




O f 7 rr 




7 J 1 7 


Ope rati ves 


O 7 J O 


^ 1 ^0 


7227 




8064 


iransporu. ii^q. 


fi? DO 

O Lrf L/ 








8366 


Laborer 


A Q c n 
D OO U 








*T _) 0 L/ 


Service'*^ 


7 /! 7 A 


AQ7 1 


^7? 7 




757Q 


0-69 












Professional 


12816 


13230 


9928 


10833 


12845 


Managerial 


12545 


8260 






11858 


Sales 


10000 


5875 






8909 


Clerical 


8218 


7812 


7305 




8176 


Crafts 


9203 


8950 


7362 




8446 


Operatives 


7333 


5027 


6416 




7470 


Transport. Eq. 


7166 




6291 




7261 


Laborer 


6083 




471 1 




3149 


Service 


6088 


4730 


5506 




5753 



" Excluding private household service workers. 
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Table 6. 14. Median Earnings in 1969 of Females, by Age and Nonfarm 
Occapation in 1970 



Age and 

occupation Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Under 35 



x^roies s lonai 


kP t \J \J \J 


$6294 


$6660 


$6714 


$5332 


IVicirici^ c ± Id 1 


5750 








4980 


Sale s 


2555 








1641 


1. 1 ^ T* 1 ^ a 1 
lex I L» CL 1 


5014 


4388 


4237 




3941 


Operatives 


3090 


2661 


2666 





3226 


Service 


3297 


2470 


2442 


1794 


1938 


"Pi'iT/^fp T-To ti ^ ph nl H 










689 


5-49 
















8000 


7884 


7750 


6154 


J.VicLiicL^ c i. .a. J. 


7305 


6333 






5564 


Sale s 


3516 








2499 




5694 


5469 


4616 




4451 


wperativeb 


'■;R1 1 


3322 


3477 




3977 


Service 


3220 


3020 


3507 




2364 


Private Household 


1090 








836 


0-69 












Professional 


8468 


8611 






7191 


Manager ial 


8071 


5357 






5544 


Sales 


3285 








2875 


Clerical 


5867 


5321 






4896 


Operatives 










3953 


Service 


3865 


2789 


3392 




2625 


Private Household 


1697 








983 
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earnings should be rather similar. Discrepancies between the average 
earnings of men and women appear to be too consistent and too large 
to be explained by differences in educational attainment or even by 
differences in time worked. Comparisons of earnings for all oc. Rational 
levels and at three age levels show clearly that the earnings of women 
arc invariably and substantially lower than for men of similar ages and in 
similar occupations. Moreover, the ratios of the earnings of white 
women to those of white men are typically lower than for the Oriental 
women in comparison with their masculine counterparts. The very strong 
indication from these observations is that sex discrimination in earnings 
is greater for whites than for Orientals. In one of the most extreme 
contrasts, white women in sales work average only $1,641 at ages under 
30 and only $2,499 at ages 35-49, which is barely 20% as high as the earnings 
of white men in sales occupations. 



Class of Worker 

Employment in government results in higher earnings on the average 
than employment in private business or being self-employed for all Orientals 
(Table 6. 15). White men employed in state or local governments, however, 
average lower earnings than those in private business or those who are 
self-employed. Earnings differences for men and women employed in 
private business and by the federal government are substantial. White men 
in federal governmental work average $9, 169, or more than $800 higher 
than white men employed by private business. However, for Chinese men 
this difference is even greater, with those in federal averaging almost 
$3, 000 higher than the ones in private business. Chinese men on the payrolls 
of state governments have the highest average earnings ($11,507), probably 
attributable to the relatively high number of Chinese professors in state 
universities. Women employed by the federal government average about 
$1, 500 to $3,200 more than women in private business. White and Japanese 
women, for example, average over $2,000 more in earnings from federal 
employment than those in private business. 

Patterns of intergroup and sex differences in earnings are not altered 
appreciably by controlling for class of worker. Japanese men and women 
average higher earnings than whites among all classes of workers. Most 
categories of Oriental w<v on, in fact, average higher than v.'hitc women. 
One notable consequence oj he relatively high earnings for women in 
government employme/: s a narrowing of the sex gap in earnings. 
Although the earnings of -vvomen in government work remain lower than 
for men, the earnings differential is much less than between men and 
v/omen in private business. 
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Table 6. 15. Median Earnings in 1969, by Sex and Class of Worker 



Sex and 



class of worker 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


Korean 


White 


iVi cll tJ 












XTTIVcLLk^ uu.sm655 


O 7 U U 


^> D ( y 1 


•^^ D U 1 O 


^> OC. DO 


4' O O 1 *t 


-C UQCXcLl g LI V c i iiri IC lit 






7707 


y o D o 


7 J- 07 


^fa4"o cr o V ^ T"n "TYT ^ n t" 

tCL LC V C 1 XllJ ICill' 


Q77 ^ 








ft? 7 7 


T . r* n 1 cr n v ^ t» ttp»t ^ n 4* 


Ql 5^) 






(J «J VJ V 




S p 1 f — p TYiTil n VP H 

K^Xl. oil 1 k/ A W y <J 


8800 


7565 


7772 


7Q 1 A 


O rr rr \J 


Female 












Private business 


4210 


3730 


3926 


3317 


3702 


Federal government 


6570 


6769 


5518 


6500 


5880 


State government 


641 1 


6217 


5875 


6375 


4917 


Local government 


6528 


6204 


6520 


6200 


4960 


Self- employed 


3414 


3428 


2833 


2500 


2722 
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THE IMPACT OF MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY 



Marital Status 

As is well-known, marital status is differentially related to levels of 
earnings between the sexes. Married men living with spouses obtain 
higher wages and salaries for all groups and ages than never married men, 
whereas married women tend to have lower earnings than single women 
(Table 6. 16). 

Regardless of marital status, high levels of earnings are more char- 
acteristic of Japanese men in most age categories than other groups of 
men. Differences in earnings among other Oriental and white men are 
generally small, with Filipino men earning the least. 

Japanese women also maintain a high position in earnings. Among 
women under 40 years of age, Japanese have the edge over other working 
female groups in median earnings. Korean women tend to experience 
their lowest levels of earnings at these younger ages, while showing 
their superior earnings at ages 40-49. These patterns exist among both 
married, spouse present, and single women. Patterns of differences 
in earnings among Chinese, Filipino and white women show a general 
tendency for Filipino women to rank high among married but lowest 
among never married women. 

Fertility 

High fertility and low incomes generally go together, and in this 
respect Oriental women are no exception. A general inverse relationship 
exists between earnings and the numh^er of children ever born among 
Oriental and white women (Table 6.17). This pattern is most pronounced 
among Japanese and white women, where average earnings consistently 
decline with increased numbers of children in all three age groupings. 
Among Chinese, Filipino, and Korean women, a few irregularities can be 
noted, but the inverse relationship between earnings and fertility remains 
the dominant pattern. The difference in earnings between women with no 
children and those with five or more is in the neighborhood of $1, 000 
to $2,000 for any particular group under 50 years of age. Somewhat 
smaller differences appear at older ages (50-69). 

Among women under 35 years of age, Korean and white women generally 
have lower earnings than other groups. Japanese rank considerably high 
in this younger age category, particularly among w >■ len v/ho l;:ive had 
less than three children. 
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Table 6, 16. Median Earnings in 1969 of Married V/ 
and Never Married Oriental and White 
and Age 



i a Spouse Present 
Workers by Sex 



Sex, age, and 
marital status 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



Male 
Under 30 

Married, spouse 

present $8395 $7571 $6745 $7000, -.$7453 

Never married 4780 3804 3636 4833 3661 

30-39 

Married, spouse 

present 10863 9538 9125 9416 9644 

Never married 7955 7310 5933 5100 7352 

40-49 

Married, spouse 

present 10738 9096 8185 12142 9909 

Never married 8102 7450 5409 6500 7104 

50-59 

Married, spouse 
present 9366 8053 7011 9500 8874 

Never married 7666 6125 5233 5500 6421 

60-69 

Married, spouse 

present 7040 5450 5633 8500 7351 
Never married 4500 4000 4555 5050 



Female 
Under 30 

Married, spouse 

present 4959 4262 4400 

Never married 4554 3864 3775 

30-39 

i^Iarried, spouse 

pr'esent^ 4342 4000 4398 

Never married 6547 6000 4977 

40-49 

ivlarried, spo^.^e 
present 4355 3870 4090 

Never married 6479 6916 5700 

50-54 

Married, spouse 

pre.-ient .-229 35 57 4275 

Never married 6000 5500 3166 

60-69 

Married, spouse 

Present 2700 2714 3400 

Never married 4000 4625 2000 



3350 
3500 



3636 
3833 



5500 
7500 



4375 
4500 



3486 
3488 



3263 
5939 



3744 
6141 



3904 

■5924 



.341.8 
5393 
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Table 6. 17. Median Earnings in 1969 of Women, B^'- Age and Number 
of Children Ever Born 



Age and number of 

children ever born Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean 
Under 35 



None 



5 or more 

35-49 
None 
1 
2 

4 

5 or more 

50-69 
None 
1 
2 

3 
4 

5 or more 



\^ ^ \J \J 


$4455 


$4368 


$3615 


$4019 


4866 


4394 


4263 


2944 


3310 


48 12 


3476 


4020 


3625 


2859 


3850 


3035 


4178 


3125 


2562 


3357 


3928 


3562 


2750 


2375 


3357 


3500 


2600 


1500 


2266 




4880 


4814 


3375 


5568 


4765 


441 1 


4950 


3666 


443 5 


4538 


4517 


4272 


3600 


3945 


4198 


3792 


4437 


4428 


3 601 


3773 


3644 


4043 


4600 


3313 


3500 


3250 


3645 


6250 


3040 


5266 


3687 


4125 


4666 


5010 


5000 


3250 


5125 


5000 


4229 


4333 


3537 


4318 


4500 


4063 


3880 


302 3 


4000 


3500 


3740 


3774 


3928 


3611 


2500 


3473 


3535 


3261 


3700 


3000 


3087 
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Between ai;es 35-49, Japanese, Chinese and Filipino women maintain 
a slight advantage over Korean and white women in earnings. Koreans 
tend to earn less among women who have born no more than two children, 
while whites tend to rank the lowest among women with three or more 
children. 

In the oldest age category, 50-69, Korean and Chinese women show- 
some of the lowest levels of earnings along specific parity levels. However, 
the observed differences are not consistent in pattern. 

Furthermore, the same inverse pattern between earnings and fertility 
is generally observed when fertility is defined by number of related 
children under six in the household among evermarried working women. 
Table 6. 18 shows that, for all groups, earnings of childless women tend 
to be higher than those with one or two children under six. 

As a group. Oriental women average higher earnings than white women 
regardless of the number of children under six in their care. Japanese 
and P ilipino women, in particular, exhibit superior earnings levels. 



SUMMARY 

In view of the historical trend of discrimination against Orientals in the 
United States, the pattern of similarities in the earnings of Orientals and 
whites by 1970 takes on special significance, since it suggests that being non- 
white in the U.S. is not tantamount to economic hardship. Moreover, with the 
exception of Filipino men. Oriental men and women tend to average earnings 
as high as or higher than comparable whites. The relatively small degree 
of differences in earnings is not surprising in view of the rather striking 
similarities in labor force participation, occupational achievement and 
mobility noted in the preceding chapters. There are, of course, specific 
differences in earnings patterns which merit specification. 

PMrst, however, it may be emphasized that Orientals and whites appear 
to respond in m.uch the sam.e way to deternunants of earnings. Variations 
in earnines by age education, vocational training and disability follow 
the same p ;tterns for Orientals as for whites. Earnings tend to peak at 
the nuddlc adult ages and to increase in direct relation to higher levels 
of educational attainment, to the exnerience of vocational training for women 
and to the absence of a disability. For both Orientals and whites, e.^rnings are 
also directly related to levels of occupational achievehient and to the numbers 
of weeks and hours worked. For w^omen, earnings are inversely related 
to their fertility and the presence of preschool- age childr'-'n at home. 
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Table 6. 18. Median Earnings in 1969 of Evermarried Women, 25-44 Years 
Old, by Age and Number of Children Under 6 in Household 



Age and children 
under 6 



Japanese Chinese Filipino Korean White 



25-29 
None 
One 
Two 



$6120 $5468 
5354 4666 



4785 



3125 



$5187 
5272 
4166' 



$3600 
3666 
316,6 



$4841 
3217 
2055 



30-34 
None 
One 
Two 



4705 
4600 
3666 



4687 
4125 
2833 



4750 
4500 
5000 



3850 
3875 
2000 



3735 
2921 
2109 



35-59 
None 
One 
Two 



4000 
4200 
3900 



4130 
3500 
4000 



4454 
4500 
4000 



3300 
3250 



3634 
2949 
2458 



40-44 
None 
One 
Two 



4444 
4300 
3250 



4275 
2937 
2000 



4297 
4153 
3333 



5062 
6833 



3861 
3194 
3055 
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More central ':o Lhc objectives of this study are questions of whether 
differences in earnings '-eflect intergroup inequalities and/or discrimination. 
Therefore, despite the vreneral picture of similarities, there are several 
consistent pr "Lerns of diiferences in earnings. The median earnings of 
Japanese men and women typically approximat-? those of .vlilte men and 
wom.en. But with the institution of various controls--for aj;^e: education, 
occupation, weeks and hours worked, and so forth-- Japanese men and 
women tend to average slightly higher earnings than whites. On the 
surface, those results suggest the pos 53ibilif:v of "reverse discrimination, " 
that is, among all the many comparisons oi Japanese and whites who are 
approximately equally well- suited for achievement in the hibor market, 
the ea rnings of Japanese are rather consistently higVier than eaxnings of 
comparable whites. In this context, however, one should not overlook the 
ixnportant influence of cultural factors and selective immigration. 

In contrast, Filipino men consistently average lower earnings than 
white men. Whether comparisons are based on college graduates^ 
full-tin"ie workers or employees of private businesses, Filipino men do 
not receive as much in earnings from their work as v/hites. Interestingly, 
Filipino women do much better in comparison with white women. 

In comparison with the earnings of whites, Americans of Chinese 
and Korean descent differ very little, and differences where present 
are generally slight and not consistently in favor of the Chinese and 
Koreans. Only minimal redistributions of earnings would be necessary 
to equalize completely the earnings distributions of Chinese and Koreans 
with comparable whites. 

The largest differences in earnings are the discrepancies between the 
sexes. Whereas differences in earnings between Orientals and whites 
as a whole arc snmll, the earnings of women are consistently far below 
the levels for men. The fact that sex differences in earnings occur 
within the relatively high income Oriental and white populations is itself 
significant. Rut even n^ore important is the fact that won'ien almost 
inv^lriably average lower earnings. Controls for age, education, vocational 
training, disability, weeks and hours worked and class of worker fail 
to diminish the sex gap in earnings. Only when single women are compared 
with single men is there any notable reduction of sex differences in 
earnings. Furthermore, it appears that the earnings of white women suffer 
more in con-^.pa r ison with the earnings of white men than is true for Oriental 
v/o n 1 e n . 
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CHAPTER 7 

IMPLICATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY ORIENTAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Orientals in the United States have successfully established 
themselves as able competitors in the labor market. As a "new 
middle class" they are highly educated, active participants in the labor 
force, employed in upper-level white-collar jobs and earn relatively 
high incomes. In short, they are a select group whose status achievements 
are unlike those of the earliest Oriental immigrants and the currently 
disadvantaged Mexican, Puerto Ricaii, American Indian or black. On 
the basis of their accomplishments in the labor market, they are no longer 
a disadvantaged minority. As much of the evidence in this study^ 
demonstrates. Orientals often equal or surpass the levels of socio- 
economic status attained by whites. 

The generally favorable picture of Oriental achievements does 
not mean that Orientals are without problems in the United States. 
Like many American workers, they do not always succeed in finding 
employment or a better job with higher pay. Individual Orientals 
sometimes have great difficulty in adjusting to American society and 
are handicapped because of language and cultural differences. Individual 
Orientals also may experience discrimination because of their heritage. 
Vestiges of the earlier anti- Oriental movement persist and in certain 
localities hostility is still relatively strong. Many of the problems 
confronting Orientals are not unique, although they lie beyond the scope 
of this study: problems of housing, transportation, credit, healthcare 
and so forth. 

In attempting to synthesize and interpret the large amount of detailed 
information presented in the foregoing chapters, questions of inequalities 
and discrimination provide a focal point. Since each chapter includes a 
summary, detailed summaries are not repeated at this point. Following 
a brief profile of the status achievements of Orientals, discussion will 
turn to broad and basic policy questions. 



INEQUALITIES 



Inequalities among Orientals and between Orientals and whites are 
relatively minor, although they are evident in labor fovce participation, 
occupational achievement, mobility and earnings. As observable 
differences, inequalities do not necessarily mean discrimination. The 
view of inequality presented in Chapter 1 is that intergroup and sex 
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differences in one or more components of status in the labor market 
are regarded as discrimination only when such inequality occurs among 
equals. Therefore, discrimination occurs only when persons equally 
well prepared for participation and achievement fail to achieve similar 
status in the labor market. It is quite conceivable, of course, that 
inequalities in achievem.ent may not be evident even though discriminator/ 
behavior may characterize the processes involved in accomplishing a 
particular status in the job market. Attention in this study has been on 
status as an end product, rather than as a process. 

This view of inequality differs from others, not from the standpoint 
of detecting an inequality but as a matter of the meaning of inequality. 
Jcncks (197Z), for example, treats economic inequality as something 
to be eliminated. He not only suggests that differences in occupational 
status and income should be eliminated, but he argues also that competence 
be equalized. He proceeds to argue for equalizing competence by peaking 
this an explicit objective of social policy (1972:Z63), even though thc^e is 
no obvious way of bringing this about. This single, isolated example 
suffices to show that differences in the meanings and interpretations of 
inequality exist. 

The broad profile of inequalities between Orientals as a whole and 
white workers shows Orientals in a favorable light; more glaring are 
inequalities between the sexes. Differences in labor force participation 
and employment between Oriental "and white men and between Oriental 
and white women are relatively slight, as shown in Chapter 3. At the 
prime working ages, about 90% of Oriental and white men are in the 
labor force. Japanese and Chinese men average about the same level of 
occupational achievement as whites (Table 7.01). Korean men rank 
highest of all on occupational achievement and Filipino men the lowest 
among men. White, Korean and Filipino men are the most occupationally 
mobile, and white and Korean mobile men are the most upwardly mobile. 
Filipino men's degree of upward mobility is the lowest and they also move 
the shortest fraction of the distance toward the top of the occupational 
structure. Both Japanese and Korean men average higher earnings than 
white men, whereas Chinese and Filipinos average less. Comparatively 
disadvantaged are Filipino men whose average earnings were about $2, 600 
less in 1969 than the earnings of Japanese men and $2, 000 less than for 
white men. 

On the basis of these very gross comparisons, Korean men tend to 
outrank white men in their status achievements in the labor market. At 
the other extreme, Filipino n-ien rank lower than whites and also lower 
than other Oriental men. The achievements of Japanese and Chinese men 
are similar, although inequalities in earnings place Chinese men well 
below Japanese and white men. Korean men are heavily concentrated in 
upper-level white-collar occupations. This concentration and their 
comparatively successful upward occupational mobility contribute to 
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Table 7.01. Summary of Occupationc 1 Achievement, Mobility and Earnings 



OCC Percent RMS Median 

70 Jvlobile Up Up -earnings 

Male 

Japanese 48 29 56 32 $9048 

Chinese 44 30 57 36 7631 

Filipino 38 34 50 27 6390 

Korean 60 35 66 38 8506 

White 46 37 60 28 S369 

Female 

Japanese 30 33 45 '26 4563 

Chinese 30 29 43 28 3938 

Filipino 34 41 34 22 4197 

Korean 28 34 52 29 3680 

.Vhite 31 37 47 24 3831 

Ratios, female.-male 

Japanese .62 1.14 .80 .81 .50 

Chinese .68 .97 .75 .78 .52 

Filipino .89 1.20 .68 .81 .66 

Korean .47 .97 .79 .67 .43 

White .67 1.00 .78 .86 .46 
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their high average income. Filipino men rank much lower because of 
their concentration in farm and lower blue-collar jobs from which they 
are comparatively .unsuccessful in moving up the occupation scale. 
Similarities in the achievements of Japanese and white men are generally 
so striking that inequalities are often difficult to discern. The average 
status achievements of Chinese men also closely resemble tlie levels 
attained by Japanese and whites, although the bi-polar occupational 
distribution of Chinese men, contrasts with Japanese and white distributions. 
Relatively few Chinese men are employed in middle-level occupations 
which leaves two distinct concentrations, one relatively high and the 
other low. 

Inequalities between Oriental and white women are even less than 
for men. Among women, the relative positions of the Oriental 
populations differ from the overall rankings of men. Filipino women compare 
very favorably vi'-ith white women, except for their upward occupational 
mobility (Table 7. 01). On their level of occupational achievement, the 
incidence of occupational mobility and the average levels of earnings, 
Filipino wom^en outrank white women. Unlike the low achievements of 
Filipino men, Filipino women rank comparatively high among women. 
Directly the opposite pattern occurs for Koreans; women of Korean 
descent tend to rank low on most of these summary indices. Differences 
between white, Japanese and Chinese women are minimal, although the 
average earnings of Japanese women represent the highest earnings for 
women. 

The magnitude of sex inequalities is so much greater than intergroup 
inequalities that it tends to overshadow the degree of differences between 
Orientals and whites. With the exception of the incidence of occupational 
mobility, Oriental and white men consistently outrank women by a wide 
margin (Table 7.01). Partly because of the relatively low occupational 
ranking of Filipino men, Filipino women come relatively close to matching 
the occupational levels of Filipino men. Korean women, however, are 
able to aver-tge only half as high a level of occupational achievement as 
Korean men. Japanese, Chinese and white women average about two- 
thirds as h}gh as the occupational achievement of their men. The occupa- 
tional mobility of women is less successful than for men, but it is on 
earnings where women compare least favorably with men. Japanese and 
Chinese women average only about half the earnings of Japanese and 
Chinese men, while white and Korean women average less than half as much. 
Only Filipino women were able to attain earnings much above the fifty 
percent level of their male counterparts. 
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DISCRIMINATION 



The relatively narrow range in status inequalities between Orientals 
and whites implies that discrimination in the labor market against Orientals 
is also relatively mild. Most of the findings in this study are consistent 
with this inter\-,retation. However, the broad profile needs qualification. 
First, it must be emphasized that this general conclusion is based on 
aggregate data and therefore reflects national averages. There is 
evidence that individual Orientals do in fact experience discrimination 
(U.S. Congress, 1974). The general results of this study show never- 
theless that major segments of the Oriental population sometimes rank 
higher than comparable whites, e.g. , the average earnings and occupation _ 
scores of Japanese and Korean men. 

Inequalities between Orientals and whites , therefore , appear to be 
advantageous to Orientals in some instances and not in others. Funda- 
mentally important is the fact that status differences tend to diminish 
among those well qualified and ready for work. Differences in participation 
and achievement between Orientals and whites are small among those 
(a) with a college education, (b) with job training, and (c) without a 
disability. With these operational definitions of being "equally well 
qualified," differences between Orientals and whites becanie even less 
than suggested by overall patterns of inequalities. 

Among those*4e^st'well prepared for participation and achievement, 
intergroup differences were relatively large. Oriental men and women 
with relatively little education, for example, typically failed to achieve 
as high a status as whites similarly lacking in educational attainment. 
Discrimination thus appears greater among the most disadvantaged and 
culturally handicapped Orientals. 

Sex discrimination in the labor market is far more obvious than 
intergroup discrimination. Women's labor force participation is less, 
their occupational achievement lower, their occ upational mobility less 
frequent and less rewarding in terms of upward movement, and their earnings 
appreciably lower. Men consistently outrank women throughout this study, 
despite controls for influences of educational attainment, vocational 
training, disability, class of worker, and weeks and hours w rked. If 
there were no sex disc riniination, similar levels of educational attainment 
should lead to similar levels of participation and achievement. However, 
women's status was invariably lov/er than men's when levels of educational 
attainment were equated. 

The status of women in American society is undergoing rather drastic 
change at the present time. The labor force participation rate for all 
married women increased from 26% in 1953 to 42% by 1973. Despite 
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such changes, women in the labor force remain largely confined to 
traditional female jobs and their earnings are only about half as high 
as men' s . 

Traditional norms of behavior and customary beliefs and actions 
are among the greatest obstacles to the reduction of sex inequalities 
in the labor market. Oriental and other women are disadvantaged 
as a result. As most Americans learn at a relatively tender age, 
women are expected to become wives and mothers whose "proper place" 
is in the home. Historically, married women have derived their socio- 
economic status from that of their husbands, or, in general, females 
derived their status froni male household heads. Women who venture 
into the job market are generally expected to enter the traditionally defined 
female jobs. 

While both traditionb and the status of women are in a state of 
fliix, advancement of women in the labor market continues to be slowed 
by the inevitability of childbearing and still rather conventional practices 
of childrearing. Slaving children frequently leads to absence from the 
labor force, first for childbirth and often for varying lengths of time 
while children are growing up. Marriage alone reduces women's 
chances of labor force participation, and these chances are reduced further 
by the presence of young children at home. Never married women obtain 
jobs and achieve status in about the same ways as never inarried men, 
although married men achieve at a higher level than all single persons. 

In the realm of marriage and motherhood. Oriental women are 
not greatly different from other women. But one exception to the 
retarding influence of children appears among Oriental women. Chinese 
mothers showed higher levels of occupational achievement than childless 
ever married Chinese women. This was true also for Filipino women, 
although to a lesser extent than for the Chinese. This rather unique 
situation apparently results from a cultural carry-over in which middle 
class Oriental mothers are inclined to be employed and their background 
leads them to comparatively high occupational levels. By Oriental custom, 
older children help to take care of younger ones thereby relieving mothers 
of their family duties during the day. ?Ience, this Oriental "day care" 
program is conducted within the home and family. 

Employed married women also experience restraints in the job 
market resulting from the husband's employment. Since wives tend 
to remain with their husbands, a wife's participation in the labor 
market is influenced by the location of her husband's employment. 
When a husband changes jobs and relocates in a different community, 
a wife's job horizons are governed by his location and movement. Some 
have argued that women are concentrated in such jobs as teaching and 
secretarial work, because thoir employment p3-ospects are relatively 
good wherever she and her hu band may happen to live. 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Information in this study bears both directly and indirectly on 
a number of policy issues. In bold relief, Orientals in the American 
labor market compare favorably with whites, but Oriental and white 
women lag behind men. Five broad policy areas will be discussed 
briefly and in very general terms: preparation for employment and 
achievement, discrimination by employers and labor unions, immigration 
and citizenship, sex discimination, and related areas not directly 
examined in this study. 

The iniportance of skills and a general preparation for employment 
and achievement has been demonstrated repeatefily in a number of studies. 
Those with the most adequate preparation, as indicated by such measures 
as years of school completed, also tend to rank high on labor force 
participation, employment, occupational achievement, mobility and 
earnings. The high average levels of educational attainment for 
Orientals may well explain much of their success in the labor market. 
Korean and Japanese men, for example, not only average higher 
educational levels than white men, they also achieve higher levels of 
occupational status and e-'^rnings. Success of the Orientals strongly 
suggests that Spanish, American Indian and black niinorities might improve 
their positions if only they could raise their levels of educational 
attainnient. 

Action to improve the educational levels of the more disadvantaged 
minorities is not a panacea but nevertheless should reduce the magnitude 
of intergroup inequalities. Educational attainment is particularly 
important as a determinant of the first job and early career of a worker. 
Thefe is evidence, however, that the effects of educational attaininent 
diminish the longer a worker is in the job niarket (Blau and Duncan, 1967). 
The importance of forxtial schooling declines as a worker gradually acquires 
experience and develop., specific skills on the job. A recominendation 
to elevate the average educational levels of disadvantaged peoples does 
not mean that everyone should attain the same educational level. What 
it does mean is that the averages for all g roups be about the same. If 
everyone were a college graduate, for example, a great many would be 
inappropriately qualified or "overqualified'' for the present requirements 
of work tasks. 

Orientals have not participated as extensively as others in vocational 
training programs. For Orientals in upper white-collar occu-pations , 
especially intiie professions v/i e they are relatively concentrated, there 
may be little need for job traini.;^. Preparation for t]ie professions usually 
takes place within colleges and universities. If Orientals are to be employed 
more frequently in nonprofessional white-collar, blue-collar and perhaps 
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farm occupations, improved opportunities for training in these areas should 
improve chances for employment. This implies a desire on the part of 
Orientals for such work and also a reduction of resistance and opposition 
to their employment. In keeping with general principles, all Orientals 
should have adequate opportunities for appropriate job training. 

Especially pertinent to effective participation in training and employment 
is some minimal command of the English language. As is true for many- 
immigrants. Orientals are often handicapped by a more or less limited 
ability to communicate effectively in English. A number of the most recent 
immigrants have had several years of English in school before their 
arrival in this country and they are quite capable of communicating in 
English. The greatest need, of course, is among those who have little 
or no instruction in language. Whether a part of job training or not, 
opportunities for mastering the English language should be made available 
to all immigrants. 

Organized labor was opposed to the employment of Chinese and Japanese 
workers almost from the time of the earliest arrivals, and this opposition 
has continued to the present time. A major factor in the relative absence 
of Oriental craft workers is their exclusion from labor unions. Lyman 
(1974rl38) reports that major labor unions continue to discriminate against 
Chinese in craft and industrial pursuits by restricting entrance to the 
unions and barring apprenticeship training. San Francisco unions involved 
in construction and related jobs reported only 97 persons of Oriental 
ancestry among more than 9, 000 journeymen and only 14 Orientals among 
684 apprentices (Lyman, 1974:138). About 38% of the 9, 000 women employed 
in San Francisco's lady's garment industry are Chinese and only about one 
out of five wcTi^ under union protection. (Lyman, 1974:154). Discriminatory 
:>ractices of labor unions must be reduced and controlled to assure equal 
'eatment for all workers, including Orientals. 

Discriminatory employment practices on the part of employers must 
also be reduced. Although this study includes no direct information on 
hiring practices, the findings on sex discrimination clearly show that 
discriminatory employment procedures have been followed by a number of 
employers. Not quite so obvious but nevertheless evident is the fact that 
Orientals with low levels of educational attainment do less well than similar 
whites. With the present national commitment to equal rights and opportunities, 
such employment procedures can no longer be. condoned. 

A major consequence of recent immigration from the Orient has been 
an increase in the number of highly educated and skilled persons who have 
entered the American labor market in such occupations as physician, engineer 
and teacher. This has come about largely because of the very selective 
nature of the immigration process, and what the United States gains in 
talent and manpower the sending nations lose. 
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Based largely on a principle of expediency, American immigration policy 
has changed from one of ''open door'' for the early Chinese and Japanese 
to one of "close door," beginning with the Chinese exclusion of the 1 88^.0 ' s, 
and continuing with the national origins quota system barring Asiatics, 
and finally, since 1965, a system permitting immigrants from all countries. 
The present policy is essentially nondiscriminatory on the basis of national 
origin and race and consistent with the general shift in national policy 
toward equal opportunities and rights. For this reason the present open-door 
policy should be maintained and administrative procedures made more efficient. 

Continuance of the present immigration program- -or any niodification? 
in it--c:arries further implications. Labor supply and demand factors 
can and often do change quickly, and during periods of economic recession 
and hi'j;h unemployment Oriental and other immigrants may become targets 
of forces opposing "thrr-ats to the American worker . " There is ample 
historical precedent for such opposition and within the nondiscrimination 
framework policies and procedures should be developed to curb actions 
by ejnployers, labor unions and others aimed at restricting Oriental immigra- 
t-ion and jeopardizing their erriployment rights. 

V/lnle there is no moral or legal basis for the continuance of sex 
dixc rimination, the perseverance of customs and traditions mentioned 
earlier constitutes a substantial obstacle to the reduction of discrimination 
auainst Wvomen. As with many fundamental changes in the structure and 
operation of a cOamplex society, the elimination of sex discrimination 
n-.:iy be sc3incwhat slow and possibly painful. But the nation is committed 
CO equal rights, and existing laws and regulations should be fully enforced. 

Changes in the status of women in American society have for- 'teaching 
implications which extend well beyond the scope of this study. The full 
implications of these changes can not be explored here, partly because 
it is too early in the Tiiovem.ent toward sex equalii-'^ation to assess its 
ultimate impact in such areas as marriage, the fanuly and childrear ing . 
The iMipcnding changes are great and so too their implications throughout 
socieiy. Despite th,e uncertain, long-run future, an immediate goal for women 
is ic> improve Lheir chances for achieving equality in the labor market with 
men. 

Policies and . ^ rr ^v.s are already operative to help women have as 
many chixdren as they want, and only as many, and to provide care for 
their children v/hile they work. In general terms, the most apprq^riate 
recommendation is for ''more of the same." Fannly planninc and day care 
scr\'iceK and facilities should be extended to all women who need or desire 
such assistance. 

Space lij^utations preclude more than brief mention of other policy- 
program areas. These are essentially areas which indirectl ' influence 
labor ii^arket activity and represent nonskill factors which may impede 
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participation and achievement. Minorities--and all people-- v-^i. d access 
to adequate health facilUit nr:d services. They also need rlequate 
transportation, so that neither health nor transportation ,?roblenis become 
barriers to their employ7V\ent. Policies anr procedures^ fer attaining 
citizenship should be str-eamlined and made more conr!uc:ve for the foreign 
born to become naturalised citizens. The disseminatio/: employment 
inform.ation should be developed more efficiently and tne system of job 
referrals nuade more effective for all minorities. 
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APPENDIX A 



MEASURES OF OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. MOBILH Y AND 

DISSIMILARITY 



Results of analysis based on measurement of variables are dependent 
on underlying assumptions and on specific computational procedures. For 
these reasons, three of the measures employed in this study are described 
in order to help clarify what lies behind the measures. This description 
also should enable others to duplicate or modify the computational routine. 



OCCUPATION SCORES 

Some means of n:easuring occupational status is essential for the 
study of occupational achievement and mobility. Since occupations are 
nominal categories with no inherent ranking, a measure v/as sought which 
would provide a basis for ranking occupational categories from, h jh to 
low on an underlying variable which might be termed socioeconomic status. 

Backg round 

Eff(jrts to measure occupational achievement (prestige or socioeconomic 
status; extend over Ihe pasf half century. Counts 's (1925) study was one of 
the first attempts tc/ measure the prestige of occupations. In Mapheus 
Smith's (1943) study 01 occupational prestige, thirteen stur'ies were cited 
which were derived from the work of Counts. A major landmark in studies 
of prestige is the frequently cited National Opiniua Research Cen;:er (NORC) 
survey of the "general standing" of 90 occupations (1947). Reiss (1961) 
and others have discussed problems involved in the construction of the 
NORC prestige scale, but the ":.,)RC (or North- Hatt) scale remains essentially 
intaci today as one of the be.^ /e';hods of assessing occupational prestige. 
As noted by Reiss (1961), alternative methods, such as GutLmar. scaling 
te -hniqiies , siicc es s i ve - inte rval scaling, and pa ir ed- compar isons , have 
generally been less successful thim the NORC scales in yielding occupational 
prestige measures. 

[Paralleling attempts to measure occupational prestige is a number of 
efforts to measure "socioeconomic status." Beginning in 1917, the work 
of Alba M. Edwards was aimed at developing an ordinal ranking of occupations 
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using census data. Since I960 there have been at least three notable attempts 
to measure occupational achievement. The U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963) 
calculated occupation scores for chief income recipients in fam.ilies and 
for unrelated individuals hy a simple averaging of three components: 
education, famil/ income, and occupation. All members of a famil/ were 
assigned the same score as th chief income recipient. Bogue (1969) 
proposed a measure of socioeconomic achievement (SEA) based on income 
and education. His SEA score was derived by averaging income and education 
scores which were both measured in standard money units. A third approach 
is best illu5=7trated by the work of Duncan (1961; Blau and Duncan, 1967). 
His socioeconomic index (SEI) was designed to optim Uy reproduce a set 
of NORC occupational prestige ratings. First with 1950 and later with 
i960 census data, summary measures for education and income were 
developed. The first was the percent of workers with four or more years 
of high school and the second the percent with incomes of $3, 500 or more 
(in 1949)- After first standardizing by age, regression weights were used 
to assign scores to all census occupations. The resulting SEI values, v/rth 
a range from 0 to 96, resemble the index values of Bogue and others. 

Duncan's SEI was based on the empirical formula 

X = . 59X + . 55X^ - 6. 0 
.1 2 3 

where X^ represents the ''high" ratings received by an occupation in a 
prestige survey, X2 the proportion of persons in an occupation with incomes 
of $3, 500 or moi'e and X^ the proportion of men in an occupation with four 
or more years of high school. 

Rarely has there been much criticism or suggestion for modifying the 
SEI. An exception to this is Cain's critique. Cain (1974) argues that 
Duncan's occupational achievement measure could be altered iii a very 
simple way without much change in results. He points out, for example, 
that a simple sum of the proportions above the specified levels of earnings 
and education would probably serve as well as the use of regression weights. 

Given the problem of constructing an index to measure the level of 
achievement for occupations listed in the Census of Population, a decision 
was reacl-^d to adapt Duncan's SEI with relatively minor modifications. 
The use of education and income to measure the status level of an occupa- 
tion has precedent and grounding in theory. Education is related to occupation 
and income, both functionally and temporally. Most people in the labor force 
have completed their formal education. A major part of acquiring the 
necessary qualifications for an occupation is termed education. Ordinarily, 
income from earnings is a direct consequence of employment in some 
specific occupation. A.n occup^if.ion is logically prior to ea . nines in the 
sense that inconic derived froni an occupation is acquired subsequent to 
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the entry into and pursuit of an occupation. Occupation thus becomes an 
intervening link between education and income. 

As sumptions 

The construction of a measure of occupational achievement is necessarily- 
based on a number of assunjptiuns, some of which are concerned with 
measurement theory and others with social and economic circumstances in 
the real world. Although nut immediately important to the analysis aiid 
interpretation of findings in this study, i was assumed that the s-^aie of 
occupational achievement is stable over a period of time. This rr.cj^ns 
that a scale measuring occupational achievement as of 1970 is comparable 
to one which might hr e been used 20 or 30 years earlier. Evidence to 
support this assumption is largely indirect. In comparing their SEI with 
earlier measures, Blau and Duncan (1967:121) conclude that the error 
induced by historical variation in the relative status of occupations is 
relatively minor. 

The assumption thai occupations are more or less continuously graded 
appears to be justified. Examination of the characteristics of persons 
employed in specific occupations indicates that occupations ov rlap in their 
distributions of income and educational attainment. There are no natural 
"cutting points'^ between such groapinjsjs as white-collar and blue-coUar 
occupations or between farm and nonfarm occupations. Therefore, if 
occupational achievement is viewed as manifesting continuous variation, 
it is appropriate to regard occupational achievement as a quantitative 
variable. 

Evaluation of relationships between the SEI and both education and 
income suggests the possibility of spurious results, since education and 
income are components of the measure of occup;- ' ional achievement. 
In response to this criticif^m, Biau and Duncan (1967:124-125) argue tha*- 
occupation scores are derived from aggregate data on all persons in an 
occupation category and applied as scores characterizing individuals- 
Therefore, ^^,3 a measure of achievement (or prestige), the SEI should 
legitinv ely reflect the fact that a major determinant of achievement is 
educati(ViK C:c>nsi^ite:it A^ith this in the argument that income from earnings 
IS a mai .- r * .>As>:-que7^'^ of occupational achievement. Blau and Duncan 
( •967:1;^: ?: found tha^.when education was eliminated from the index^results 
of int ?rge:ii. rational mobili*:y analysis were not materially effected. 

AttcMipti'. to miea^^uro occupational achievement imply a number of 
assumptions aboat th.-^ na i .''fa society, such as its value svstem, 
institutional istruclure, i-;oC/-:-vl i^.^atif: ation and urbanization. Anaerican 
society is generally regarded a? an ^pen-class system in which up-mobility 
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is highly valued and achievement of higher status is a desirable goal. 
Consistent with this is the notion that everyone should have an opportunity 
to in^.pruve hi:^ position in life. A drive for achievement is thereby creati^rl 
and inirtured within society itself. This leads to expectations and aspirations 
on thii part of individuals for the attainment of higher status. An important 
r I all this is the principle of equal opportunity, according to which 

p; who are equally well que Jified should have equal chances to acL.uve 

gi". occupational levels. 

• potential source of bias and distortion exists in ineasuros of occapa- 
-nal status and prestige when they are constructed on the basis of 
characteristics of some particular segment of the population. In Duncan's 
original index const ruction ( 1 96 i : 1 1 8 ) , for example, the SEI was based 
solely on the characteristics of men in the labor force, and Bogue's SEA 
(1969:444) pertained only to men in the experienced civilian labor force. 
Duncan's rationale was that the social status of a i niily is more likely to 
be a result of the husband's occupation than that of the wife, if both were 
employed. This may have been more true in 1950 than it is today. With the 
increased en-^ployment of women, it becomes less and less certain that 
wives "derive" their status from that of their husbands. Moreover, when 
the unit of analysis is the individual, it see, s inappropriate to rely on 
the characteristics of one type of person to reach conclusions about another 
and diixerent type of individual. These observations suggest that occupation 
scores may need to be constructed for various segments of the population. 

Questions about the nature of the and .lying American society continue 
to pose real difficulties with regard to the n^ieasurement of status achieven^ent. 
Reiss (1961:107-105) raises the question as to whether there is a single 
value system in American society governing status evaluations. He noted 
considerable variations in individual evaluations of the general standing 
of occupations rated in the NORC study and that such variation may result 
partly from systematic variation in ratings among subgroups of the 
American population. 

In grossly oversiinplified terms, this issue may be viewed as a 
question of whether occupational achievement in American society is 
basically open or pluralistic {competitive or segregated). As an assumptio'"^ 
the open-societ" view holds that everyone has an equal opportunity in the 
competition for occupational achievem.ent. Therefore, all persons should 
be judged on the same basis. In applying this notion to occupation scores, it 
would mean that all persons in a given occupation should have the same 
score. If American society is truly open, ^his argument is certainly 
acceptable. eryone is judged by the s'^me standards. 

A n->ajor competing hypothesis holds that American society is essentially 
pluralistic when it comes to occupational achievem.ent Under pluralistic 
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conditions, workers compete within "their own groups" for occupational 
statr: Fi rtherrriore. in each of a number of pluralistic groups a given 
occt .t o r a/ be evaluated differently and perhaps also by different 
stan. re. If American society is more nearly pluralistic than open, 
measures of oc cupational achievement should reflect the underlying 
pluralistic conditions. As long as men compeLe among themselves for 
jobs that are defined as primarily male, and women compete among women 
for '"emale jobs," pluralistic conditions exist. Similarly, if Spanish origin 
men compete primarily for jobs that are defined as appropriate for them, 
they are not really in competition with others. 

In the cibsence of overwhelming evidence that American society is either 
open or pluralistic, a considered guess is that reality lies somewhere 
between these extremes. For seme persons and under some conditions, 
access to jobs is essentially open. For others and under different conditions, 
not all jobs are equally accessible. Women, for example, have been traditionally 
and systematically excluded from such jobs as airline pilots, tool and die 
v/ork, and railroad "brakemen. " Puerto Ricans have found their greatest 
oppoirtunities as operatives in factories, while Mexican men have dispropor-- 
tionately found their opportunities as farm wage workers. Black women are 
still found heavily concentrated in the private household worker category, 
while black men are mainly blue-collar workers. This historically or tradi- 
tionally predominant pattern of sharply different distributional patterns by color, 
ethnic and sex characteristics persists today, although there are signs that 
the traditional system of pluralistic occupational achievement is moving 
toward open competition. 

A i'Utjor task is to try to determine thc^ extent to which occupational 
achievement occurs under conditions of pluralism. While the final answer 
may be unobtai-al le, the strategy nevertheless will be to exanr.ne alternative 
possibilit*-5. P.- ^vnnnary work suggests evidence favoring the pluralistic 
■trgumnu:. V. Ilbe - Hagan, 1974), but further analyses and .-valuations 
will be ur:-.i »- t^k'. . i. n effort to resolve this issue. In the nieantinie, 
occupa-ioii oi.-^;- ■■ - h-ive been calculated under alternative assumptions about 
the deu/^c . ^^lui lii^oi vn American society. The occupation s::ores 
employed this report art based on the assumption ox open competition, 

e. , everyone is scored o'. the same basis. The n^ost immediate and 
ot^vious advantage of constructinvj; and applying scores in this way is that 
i . r^ rUitates intergroup con ^par isonL* . 



Procedures 

The {general steps in the actual calculation of occupation scores can be 
scotched briefly. As a prelinunary the list of occupations wac- reduced 
i;o a list of 20"^) froni some 400 included in the census detailed list of 
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occupations. This was done pr::. ■ -ause sample frequencies for 

some occupation categories were expected to be too low for purposes 
of determining scores. Since ct^e cli.-trioutions tend to vary from one 
occupation to another, Duncan's technique of age standardization was used. 
This involves the construction of five matrices to be used in the age- 
standardization process. 

1) Age-occupation matrix: 56 age categories x Z03 occupations 
Z) Education-age matrix: Zl education categories x 56 ages 

3) Income-age matrix: 4Z income levels x 56 ages 

4) Income-occupation matrix: 4Z income levels x Z03 occupations 

5) Education-occupation matrix: Zl education categories x Z03 occupations 

Matrix 4 w*a-S'T)roe. iced b^^ multiplying matrices 1 and 3 and matrix 5 by 
multiplying matrices 1 and Z. The results of these calculations were used 
to determine the proportion above the median levels of education and 
income for each occupation. The age-adjusted proportion above the median 
levels for education and income is simply the difference between the overall 
proportion above the respective medians in Lhe labor force and the difference 
between the actual and expected proportions. The final estimating equation 
is 

Y - . 59Xj + . 55X^ 

where is the age-adjusted proportion above the median education level 
and X2 is the age-adjusted proportion above the median income level. For 
convenience, the resulting occupation scores were rescalea to the range of 
zero to .99. The final scale is thus -very similar to Duncan's SEI, but not 
identical. Duncan's SEI has a slightly sn.aller range of possible values 
(an upper limit of .96), and he used fixed levels of education and income 
rather than medians in determining the proportions who were "high" for 
each of the tv/o component^: . 



RELATIVE MOBILITY SCORES 



One of the more difficult meas ur err.ent problems in this .^f-^dy is 
posed by occupational mobility. Movement of worker^^ between occup-.tional 
categories can be determined rather easily, but whether such moven^ents 
represent upwarc\ or downward moves requires at least an ordinal ranking 
of occupations. Eur :aernior e, the distance of movement from a point of 
origin represents p.n iirjporv.ant component of occupational mobility that 
is impossible to obtain by analyzing i^ovement between and within categories . 
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In seeking a measure of occupational mobility, several standards were 
established. (1) The measure should be sensitive to both distance and 
direction of movement. (2) It should be free from the influences of occupafic 
origin. (3) Identical index values should result whenever workers move 
the same relative distances. (4) Differences in the magnitude of index value 
should reflect differences in the distance moved. The resulting index 
values should also permit assignment of mobility scores to individual 
workers that can be interpreted as indicators of selected components of 
occupational mobility. 

The measure developed for this study, the Relative Ivlobility Score 
(RiVIS), appears to meet these criteria. I^MS measures the fraction of 
the maximum possible change in occupation score regardless of the level 
of occupational origin. In general terms this can be expressed as: 

^ ^ D - O 
RMS 



L - O 



where the numerator is tho dii'icrence between the levels of occupational 
destination, D, and origin, O, and the denominator is the difference 
between the limiting score, L, and the level of occupational origin, O. 
This equation simply relates differences in occupation scores at two 
points in time to the maximum possible distance upward or dov;nward 
from son>e pnrliciilar origin. 

RMS v.as df^.fined operationally for thia study as the difference between 
occupation scores for 1970 and 1965 relative to the difference between 
occupation score for 1965 and the maximum possible change in scores. 
The general equation is made s,jecific by 

R MS r- OCC70 - OCC65 



L - OCC 65 

where OCC70 and OCC65 represent occupation scores for 1970 and 1965. 
The value of the limit, L, in the denominator represents the upper and 
lower limits on a civen scale of occupation scores, and the occupation 
scores construC(.L: for this study have p. maximum of .99 and a low of 
zero. Hence, for upv.'ard]v, mobile workers RMS is calculated by 

^ OCC 70 - OCC 6 5 • 

RMS = 



99 - OCC65 
and for downwardly rnobile workers by 

T. vtc OCC7Q - O CC65 
^'^^^ ^ O - OCC 6 5 ' 



This means of measuring distance and direction of occupational mobility 
Ls mentioned satisfies the established criteria for a suitable measure of 
• cupational niobilUy. RMS will be positive if movement is upward ar.ci 
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negative if it is downward. The index can attain values ranging from 
■f-1.00 to -1.00. Identical values of R.MS will result whenever workers 
move the same fraction of the distance from their respective origins 
toward the maximum possible distance. For those who move to the 
upper limit of . 99, RMS will be +1. 00 regardless of level of occupational 
origin. Similarly, those who drop to. an occupation score of zero at their 
destination will have an R.MS of -1.00. For those who move the same 
fraction of the maximum possible distance but less than the maximum 
distance- -either upward or downward- - R MS values will be equivalent. 
For workers who move half of the possible distance, for example, RMS 
will be . 50 for any particular level of occupational origin. Finally, 
an index value of . 50 represents twice the distance of an index value of .25. 

Strong arguments against direct measures of occupational mobility- 
have been made (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Hawkes, 1972; Blalock, 1966). 
In e -ence the argunient is that, for analysis of causes and consequences 
of mobility, it is siniply incorrect to use a mobility score as a variable 
in straightforward statistical analysis. Other than for purely descriptive 
purposes, the subtraction of one status score from another is not an 
appropriate way to measure mobility. Since determinants of an occupational 
origin status may differ from those of a destination status, mobility is 
regarded as not causally homogeneous. Statistical manipulation of a 
mobility score, therefore, runs the riak of confusing cause with effect. 
The solution to these difficulties in most previous studies has been to 
treat a destinrtion occupation score as dependent ':>r. an origin score. 

The rationale for developing a direct measure of occupational mobility 
begins with the notion that mobility is a distinct phenomenon characterized 
by a number of identifiable components. The components or properties 
of mobility are the object of measurement attention, rather than mobility 
per se. Despite a general awareness that occ upational mobility can be 
distinguished by such dimensions as direction and distance, rarely has 
there been an effort to specificrtlly identify these dimensions for raeasurement 
purposes. 



DISSIMILARITY INDEX 



"^he dissimilarity index, D, provides a single numerical value for 
making comparisons between pairs of groups (Duncan and Duncan, 1955). 
Historically, 3 has been used primarily to measure residential segregation, 
but recently has come to be employee for such questions as occupational 
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discrimination- In essence, D shows the proportion of one group that 
would have to be shifted to another group in order to attain equal 
distributions- X!, for example, there is a D of . 40 between the 
occupational di^tt-; utions of Mexican and white men, this would mean 
that 40% of the Jvloxican men would need to be shifted into predominantly 
white male occiipntions in order to attain equal distributions. 

T^e procediarc fof the calculation of the D- index is simple and 
straightforward. D is half the suni of the absolute differences in the 
proportionate distribution of two groups. Graphically, D can be interpreted 
as the maximiii^i distance between the diagonal and a "discrimination 
curve." The fc^rmula for calculating D is: 

D - 1/2 - y. 

i 

where the sumn-iation is over all k categories, and and y. are the 
proportions in c:^citej^of y i. In male- fenual e con'ipar isons, for example, 

would represent the proportion of women in category i and y^ the 
proportion of o\en in tlie same i category. 

The dissinUlarit/ index is a measure of tli<' unuvenness of two 
distributions and. therefore, does not reflect other aspects of differences 
between group.'?. Sirnilar values can be obtained, for example, where 
clusters in £5pcc:^ific (Occupational categories arc very different. Consequently 
it is in^portant cxannne the distribulions themselves as a means of 
interpreting th^ D-vaUies. The D- index clearly indicates the degree of 
rlifference in a paii\ of distributions, but interpretation of the meaning of 
nn observed d iff c ^-^^^ic e is dependent on otli<.M- considerations. The number 
of cateuories in a distribution is one influence on. the inagnitude of the 
dir similarity index- In general, the fewer the number of categories, 
the lower the P-Vcalue. \Vhethcr some particular D- index measures 
diseriminatiori or a-ic^cTy inequality in distributions is a question which 
nuist be approc^cbed with caution. In this study, the general criterion 
for 'icter mining wtunher d is c r i n> i nation aga i n st ininuritiLts cixists is 
l.ht^ principle ; m^q u-:! 1 it ie s ainnng eqiials.'" In an operational sense this 
Mit-ans, for ex^'^tuplt^, that persons with sitr.ilar levels of educational 
aii.Tnment arc v^cia-tUy v Tl qualified for employment and that observed 
diff(.'rences, th<orv:for^\ n^a.ist be attributed to other factors, including the 
V'os.sibility of cli sc ritn i nation, based on "i^nnority" characteristics. I'hero 
are r^ al diffic»-^lties course, in contrcdlinu simultaneously for all of 
\hc factors relevant to l^eing qualified for av hiovement in the lal)or market. 
As a result, th^rc: is always soi-ne doubt to whether persons are "equally 
v.a ". 1 <| ual i fiv^d . ' * 
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APPKNDIX H 
OCCUPATION SCORES AND FREQUENCIES 
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NOTE: 



This list of 203 occupational categories resulted from combining a 
number of occupations in the census detailed list of occupations. For 
reasons of space, abbreviations have been used. N.E.C, for example, 
means not elsewhere classified. The detailed census list can be consulted 
for further clarification (See, for example, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Public Use Samples of Basic Records From the 1970 Census, pp. 100-110). 

Decimals have been omitted in this list of occupation scores. The 
scores shown in the first column are all to three decimal points, e.g. , 
739 = . 739 for accountants and 51 = . 051 for clothing ironers and pressers. 

The occupation scores for 1970 are based on all employed persons 
in the PUS records, although this listing shows only the frequencies 
for those workers covered in this report. 

Workers whose occupations were allocated in each of the major 
occupation groups were treated for purposes of constructing occupation 
Sfcores as if they were a specific occupation groups. 

The frequencies for each occupational category are based on the PUS 
files and include both males and females. In this printout, zero frequencies 
appear incorrectly in two categories, salesmen and sales clerks, N. E. C. , 
and private household workers, allocated. Actual sample counts were used 
in the construction of scores. 
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APPENDIX C 
PUBLIC USE SAMPLES 



The statistics in this report are estimates derived from the Public 
Use Sa.mples of basic records from the 1970 census. The reliab"lity 
of specific estimates is influenced by two types of errors-- sainpling 
and nonsampling. Saxnpling errors occur because observations are 
based on a sample rather than on an entire population. Nonsampling 
errors result from a variety of conditions: incomplete information about 
all individuals in the sample, definitional difficulties, differences in 
interpretations of questions, inability or unwillingness to provide correct 
information, and mistakes in recording or coding the data. Nonsampling 
error s'SIsb occur in complete census enumerations. 

Errors attributable to sampling were not estimated in this study, 
primarily for tv/o reasons. First, samples were sufficiently large 
and relatively homogeneous to reduce the need for making error estimates. 
Second, detailed and comprehensive error estimates involve a major 
task the costs of which were regarded as unwarranted for this study. 
It is also the case that the customary estimates of error do not account 
for nonsampling errors. In lieu of error estimates and tests of differences, 
estin-iates and differences betv/een estimates were judgmental. Where 
differences are relatively large and patterns fairly consistent, it was felt 
that error estimates and tests were unnecessary. When intergroup 
differences are relatively small, there is a risk of misinterpreting the 
sample estimates. 

SLx 1/100 Public Use Samples were constructed from the 1970 
census of population and housing: three from the 15% questionnaire 
samples and three from the 5% questionnaire samples. The three 
samples for each of the questionnaires are the State, County Group and 
Neighborhood Characteristics samples. Each of the samples is self- 
weighting; that is, each person or household in a 1% sample can be 
assigned a weight of 100, or a weight of about 16.7 in a 6% sample. 

The Bureau of the Census has published a number of reports treating 
various aspects of samples, and readers are referred to such publications 
as the following for m.ore detailed discussions of sampling and nonsampling 
errors and descriptions of the Public Use Samples. 

Public Use Samples of Basic Records from the 1970 Census: 
Description and Techrical Documentation. Washington, 
D.C., 1972. 

Standards for Discussion and Presentation of Errors in Data, 
Technical Paper No. 32. Washington, D.C., 1974, 
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Sampling Applications of the 1970 Census Publications, Maps, 
and Public Use Summary Files, Technical Paper No. 27. 

Coding Performance in the 1970 Census, Evaluation and Research 
Program PHC(E)-'8, x974. 

Estimates of Coverage by Sex, Race and Age: A Demographic 

Analysis, Evaluation and Research Program PHC(E)-4, 1973. 
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APPENDIX D 



FURTHER RESEARCH 



A keener awareness of the need to press further with investigations 
of minorities in the labor market is one of the consequences of this 
study- Despite the detailed information in this report, there are many 
instances in which further probing could provide even more useful 
information. There are also many aspects of participation and achievement 
in the labor market which were either not included or were touched upon 
only lightly. As a result there are many questions yet to be answered and 
this research is useful as a means of identifying topics and questions 
in need of further investigation. 

.In specifying extensions of this line of research, only information 
that can be derived from census data is considered. This does not 
imply that other sources should not be utilized, but racher it demonstrates 
the potential richness of information from data of this kind. There are 
important kinds of questions which, of course, can not be handled with 
census data. Attitudinal, motivational and personality information is 
entirely lacking in census-type data. So too is information lacking on 
employment practices of business firms, the activities of labor unions 
or the operation of specific governmental programs • Census data for 
individuals tend to be cross- sectional which severely limits analysis of 
changes and trends except on a decennial basis. Studies of status 
achievement and discrimination need to employ a variety of approaches 
and kinds of information. Nevertheless, census data have not yet been 
fully exploited, and from this investigation alone a number of worthv/hile 
extensions on research are quite apparent. 

Further research may be grouped roughly into two not mutually 
exclusive categories: research which probes more intensively into topics ^ 
covered in this investigation and research which extends the present 
investigation by examining various aspects of achievement and discrimination 
not covered in thiir. investigation. 

First, there are a number of specific types of cases about which 
further information is needed. Occupational mobility v/as distinguished 
on the basis of direction of movement, and there is a strong suspicion 
that major differences exist between worl:ers who move up and those 
who move down the occupational scale. Nonmobile workers may differ 
from both kinds of movers. A much more intensive analysis of 
similarities and differences by the direction of occupational mobility 
is needed in order to determine such things as whether differences in 
education, vocational training, color and sex account for movement either 
up or down. 
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Quite different are questions about those who have never worked. 
Are minorities more likely than whites to have never been employed, 
even among those with similar qualifications for participation in 
the labor market? Women, of course, more often than men have never 
entered the job market, but is this because they lack the necessary qualifica- 
tions? College graduates do comparatively well in the labor market, 
and with the 1970 census data it is possible to determine what has happened 
by 1970 to students in college in 1965., How many were employed in 
1970, in what kinds of jobs and with what level of earnings? Since all 
who were college students in 1965 and graduated by 1970 can be identified, 
it would be instructive to determine whether color minorities and women 
do as well as white males or not. 



Immigrants are a very special type and the circumstances surrounding 
immigration from particular countries and the time of immigration may 
have much to do with participation of the foreign born in the American 
labor market. The overall indications in this study showed rather slight 
and inconsistent differences between the foreign born and natives. Despite 
this there is a need to push further to ascertain whether differences in 
age at the time of immigration, differences in the dates of immigration 
and differences in general economic and political conditions at the time of 
immigration affect the immigrant's participation in the labor market. 

Part-time workers are another distinctive type, and it is important 
to ascertain more fully their characteristics. Women are more likely 
than men to work less than a full year. Is this primarily because of 
family responsibilities or is it because women are concentrated in such 
occupations as teaching which normally involve less than 52 weeks of work? 

Persons who have had vocational training are expected to 'benefit 
from their training and generally this appears to be the case. In reviewing 
the participation and achievements of former trainees, however, their 
performance should be examined more intensively to determine whether 
other factors may help explain their apparent success. Their level of 
educational attainment and disability status, for example, should be con- 
trolled before determining the effects of vocational training. For women, 
the presence of young children at home may offset the gains of vocational 
training. 

This report concentrates on persons employed in 1970 with the 
result that recruits and those who left the labor force between 1965 
and 1970 were neglected. As a consequence of this, questions concerning 
inequalities and discrimination for recruits and dropouts remain unanswered. 
Did minorities who entered the labor force between 1965 and 1970 obtain 
jobs and earnings at the same levels as the majority? Did the minority 
dropout--who left the labor market between 1965 and 1970--leave at the 
same rate as majority workers and did minority workers leave from the 
same occupational levels as majority workers or not? Is it the lack of 

education and vocational training that induces departure from the job market? 
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Examination of differences in the effects of the changing occupational 
structure--decreases in the numbers employed in an occupation--was 
confined to persons employed in both 1965 and 1970. While this procedure 
simplified and made the analysis niore manageable, it also effectively 
removed froni con^jideration the effects of structural changes on labor 
turnover. Therefore, a nuniber of questions remain to be answered. 
Are minorities more likely than the niajority to leave the labor force 
because of structural changes? What effect does structural change have 
on drawing recruits into the job niarket and does this vary between 'men 
and women and between color groups? Do minority workers join the ranks 
of the unemployed or do they more often leave the labor force entirely 
when fc ced out by changes in the occupational structure? 

Occupational achievement, mobility and earnings are affected by 
the type of industry. Major industry groups were employed in this 
study, but i": should be inforniative to reexamine the data using a more 
detailed industry classification. While it may not be feasible to work with 
the most detailed industry classification possible, specific industries 
with relatively large numbers of workers can be singled out for special 
analysis. Manufacturing industries, for example, account for a substantial 
part of total employnient and differences between employment in durable 
and nondurable nianufacturing may easily be examined. Occupational 
structures vary, of course, by type of industry, and this suggests 
extending research to evaluate discrimination within an industry while 
holding constant the occupational structure, or alternatively, evaluating 
discrimination within an occupational group while holding industry constant. 

The degree of segregation in an industry or occupation may help 
explain differences in labor force participation, occupational achievement, 
mobility and earnings. No such measures were used in this study, but 
it is strongly suspected that, some industries and occupations are more 
segregated than others and that such segregation influences the depcnden^ 
variables (employment, achievement, niobility and earnings of minorities). 
Industrial and occupational segregation, as structural factors, may be 
measured by merely taking the percentage of whites, or white males 
employed. Individual workers can then be assigned a "segregation score" 
in accordance with their industry and occupational groups. 

Differences in the location of workers result in differences in their 
earnings and probably in their level of occupational achievement. Part 
of the observed differences between workers are undoubtedly attributable 
to regional factors and whether they lived and 'vorked in a metropolitan 
area or not. In the day-to-day routine, inequality and discrimination 
take place in local areas and the extent to which local variations occur 
is obscured at the national level. Minorities, of course, are unevenly 
distributed across the country. Hence, while it is informative to establish 
benchmarks at the national level, in both theoretical and program tenuis 
it is important to also know about variations by regions and localities. 
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Education, occupation and earnings represent different but interrelated 
components of socioeconomic status and one of the questions about 
achievement pertains to the degree of consistency among the components 
of status. An unexplored area of investigation is the status consistency 
of minorities. Status consistency (or inconsistency) can be examined 
for individuals, where a central question is whether the components of status 
for a person are basically consistent (i. e. , all about equal). For some 
ethnic minorities and also for women, it is suspected that a high degree 
of inconsistency exists. Inconsistency results, for example, when a worker 
has a high level of educational attainment and low levels of occupational 
achievement and earnings. Differences in status consistency between 
individuals also can be examined. To what extent are the statuses of 
spouses consistent and does the nature and degree of status consistency 
influence the achievement levels of either or both spouses? Is status 
inconsistency greater for some ethnic groups than others, and, if so, 
does this relate to discrimination? 

There have been many clues and suggestions that labor force partici- 
pation and status achievement are related to the family life cyclje,. especially 
for women. So far there has been almost no systematic investigation 
of this kind of relationship. Factors such as age, marital status and the 
presence of children are related to employment and status achievement. 
There are indications, however, that family stage is a more powerful 
explanatory variable than age or marital status alone. Therefore, there 
is good reason to control for the influence of family stage in evaluating 
intergroup differences in status achievement. 

Studies are underway to determine the nature of relationships 
between migration-~residential change--and labor force participation, 
occupational achievement and earnings. Some of these are concerned 
with the effects of migration on the employment and occupational achieve- 
ment of women. This line of investigation should be extended to include 
color and- ethnic minorities as well. The 1970 census data were not 
planned or organized in a way which would permit the fullest exploitation 
of interrelationships between migration and occupational mobility. 
Still it is possible to push forward in this direction with a special emphasis 
on ethnic minorities and women. 

The "quality of life" or level of living achieved by workers is presumed 
to be higher for those with higher levels of educational attainment and 
higher earnings. This has not yet been demonstrated. One way of 
making an inroad is to construct a level of living index as a means for 
determining just how much it is influenced by earnings, level of 
occupational achievement and education. Levels of living may vary 
among ethnic groups and such variations may be partly a consequence 
of inequalities and discrimination in the labor market. 

Trends in inequalities and discrimination are generally not well 
described. Nationally, educational levels are rising, workers are 
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shifting away from farm occupations and lower blue-collar to white- 
collar occupations, and earnings are increasing. Whether each of the 
several color minorities and women are changing inthe same ways is 
not yet clear. Comparisons based on I960 and 1970 data would provide 
information about such trends, and the Current Population Survey provides 
annual data on a relatively small national sample which permits the 
construction of barometers to measure changes in discrimination. 

In simi, there are a number of possible extensions and refinements 
that nnght be based on the present study. Although this research has 
gone beyond previous studies by covering more aspects of the labor 
market and by including groups such as Koreans for whom there has 
been no detailed information in the past, there are quite obviously a 
number of additional questions that require anflsvers. The foregoing 
remarks about future research are extremely sketchy, but hopefully 
they will help provide the necessary impetus to move forward. 
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